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0A | S press date for the 1946 MUSICAL AMERICA SPECIAL ISSUE ap- 
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In order to be sure that your announcement will be included, it is necessary 
that your reservation be forwarded without delay. Paper shortages still limit 
the amount of pages we will be able to carry. Therefore, we urge that you 
please make arrangements at once for your space in the all-important ANNUAL 
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Il Tabarro Revived 
After 25-year Interval 


Don Pasquale Also Returns to 
Metropolitan in Double Bill — 
Puccini Realism Captivates Mod- 
ern Opera Audience 


By RoNa.p F. Ever 


WENTY-FIVE years have elapsed 
since the Metropolitan’s last produc- 
tion of Il Tabarro (The Cloak) which had 
its world premiere there two years before 
along with the other members of the Puccini 
tryptich, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi. 
It had a certain popular success then and it 
seems destined to enjoy something of the 
kind again. Noting the obvious approval 
with which the audience received the revival 
on the afternoon of Jan. 5, along with Don 
Pasquale, which has not been heard since 
1941, the New York Times asks “Why?” 
We think we know the answer to that. 
True, Tabarro is warmed-over Puccini. It 
is also worn-out Puccini. It boasts only a 
few faded threads from what we like to 
think of as Puccini’s other tryptich— 
Bohéme, Butterfly and Tosca. Furthermore, 
there is an obvious and self-conscious effort 
on the composer’s part to be unlike himself. 
Bitten by the veritist bug in Italy and at 
the same time bedazzled by the success of 
French impressionism, exemplified by De- 
bussy, Puccini deliberately set out to write 
“modern” music in this trio of one-act 
operas. 
Puccini Goes Modern 


That such music was neither in his heart 
nor in his head becomes perfectly clear upon 
the most cursory glance at the score. The 
really advanced writers of his own day must 
have laughed over the clumsy and rather 
pathetic attempts he made to get “in the 
groove’. Such crass devices as automobile 
horns and tugboat whistles, for instance; a 
few discreet dissonances; open fourths and 
fifths; occasional harmless and almost im- 
perceptible alternations of meter from 6-8 
to 12-8 to 9-8, etc. One sees at once that 
Puccini had only the most superficial notion 
of what the new trend was all about, al- 
though, at the same time, one cannot help 
idmiring the elastic and progressive spirit 
of an old man who even then was approach- 
ing the end of a long and brilliant career. 
Perhaps he was prompted by Verdi before 
im, who bowed to the so called “Northern” 
influence generated by Wagner in his last 
works, Falstaff and Otello. 

This, however, is not the worst of it. The 
worst is that in trying to capture the new 
style, Puccini suppressed his true self and 
deliberately fettered his natural genius. Like 
it or not, Puccini was essentially a lyricist 
with a gift for sustained, emotional, dramatic 
melody in the fulsome Italian manner. 
Stripped of that melody, his music becomes a 
mere strumming oi afew commonplace 
chords. Il Tabarro is so stripped. There 
are a few brief flights into cantilena, a few 
little tunes and a short duet, but, like a bird 
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TWO 
REVIVALS 


Above: Licia Alba- 
nese, Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Frederick 
Jagel Form the 
Fatal Triangle in 
ll Tabarro. Right: 
Salvatore Baccaloni, 
John Brownlee, Bidu 
Sayao and Nino 
Martini in One of 
Don Pasquale's Hec- 
tic Moments 


with a broken wing, they flutter and falter 
and never get off the ground. The ironic 
part is that Puccini plainly intended it that 
way. He was being modern! Of course, he 
“enriched” his harmony and gave his or- 
chestra more to do, but the net result in- 
evitably was frustration, for the listener quite 
as much as for the composer. 


Thus the Times’ “Why?” Well, we be- 





IL TABARRO, by Giacomo Puccini. Revival, Metropoli 
tan Opera, Jan. 5, evening. The cast: 


Michele ...... solvewen’ Lawrence Tibbett 
RAD caebba ces Sees chwebyecdgace. apena Frederick Jagel 
if ore cabs Alessio De Paolis 
Be WE bike ence enssessvercoas ... Virgilio Lazzari 
eS, ee ere sous” Yelmean Licia Albanese 
re... Sree ..Margaret Harshaw 


...Anthony Marlowe 
§ Maxine Stellman 
} Thomas Hayward 
ee a Pee EEE LE Cesare Sodero 
Stage Director.....Konstantine Yannopoulos 
Chorus Master... bead ie <4 aba 
Norina cauh nies ese Bidu Sayao 
TEL EL RE PGE ET PETE TETS ...Nino Martini 
eee SP Orrrrerr rere John Brownlee 
DON PASQUALE by Gaetano Donizetti. The cast: 


A Song Vendor......... 
TOG EMUMG so ciivcees 


Pree Salvatore Baccaloni 
A Notary... CUSEEsscuacevecel Alessio De Paolis 
ROE Bitadscsos-cocccces Fritz Busch 
Stage Director.... ‘ Désiré Defrére 
SS Is gies o's 0ddc cand eas Kurt Adler 














lieve the Metropolitan audience was watch- 
ing a play more than it was listening to an 


opera. Tabarro is a good show. It is one 
of those short, incisive, realistic Grand Guig- 
nol pieces ripped directly from life. It is 
social melodrama and close to our time. We 
understand it in terms of our own theatre. 
When the present audience applauded, it is 
safe to bet that pitifully few were applauding 
Puccini—or even thinking of him in con- 
nection with the performance. And this was 
one of the most revealing demonstrations we 
have encountered of the popular appetite for 
& contemporary, naturalistic opera idiom. 
Our composers should take note. 

The performance itself was competent, 
though scarcely brilliant. Miss Albanese’s 
Giorgetta was well acted and well sung. One 
could disagree with her, however, on the type 
of character she chose to draw. A passion- 
ate peasant girl who has become the wife of 
a bargeman, would, to our mind, be a some- 
what less genteel and fragile creature than 
Miss Albanese made her. Granted her own 
characterization, Miss Albanese did a thor- 
ough and intelligent job. 

Mr. Jagel’s Luigi was notable chiefly for 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Veteran Takes Up 
Publishing Duties 


Vice-President and Associate 
Publisher of Musical America 
Assumes New Post 


John F. Majeski, Jr., has just re- 
turned from overseas and with this 


John F. Majeski, Jr. 


issue assumes his duties as Vice-Pres- 
ident and Associate Publisher of 
Musicat America. Entering the ser- 
vice two days after completing his col- 
lege education he has been in active 
service in the European theatre for 18 
months. During this period he served 
with the 95th Division. While over- 
seas he was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal and the Purple Heart. 


Metropolitan Adds 


Two to Roster 


Chilean Tenor and Greek Stage 
Director Given Posts’ in 
Organization 


Two new members have been added 
to the roster of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; one is the Chilean 
tenor, Ramon Vinay, who came to the 
United States from Mexico recently. 
Born of French-Italian parents, Mr. 
Vinay was sent to school in France, 
where he studied for five years at the 
Cassendi Lyceum at Digne. After re- 
ceiving his diploma, he went to Mexi- 
co, where he made his first profession- 
al appearances in major roles with the 
National Opera in Mexico City. 

The other new member is Dino 
Yannopoulos, Greek stage director. 
Because of the illness of Dr. Herbert 
Graf, Mr. Yannopoulos has taken over 
the assignment of staging the Metro- 
politan’s revival, Il Tabarro, which 
was presented Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 5 Mr. Yannopoulos, who is only 
26 years old, studied opera and stage 
direction in Vienna and Salzburg. In 
1936 and 1937, le was a pupil of Dr. 
Graf at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 
Until 1943, he directed various operas 
at the National Opera in Athens as 
well as a number of contemporary 
plays. For two years he served as a 
liaison officer between the Greek, Brit- 
ish and American armies. 








Libel Suit for $100,000 Results 
From Article in The Musician 


Columbia Concerts, Inc., and Ward 
French, individually, have filed a libel 
suit for $100,000 damages to each of 
the plaintiffs against Nicholas deVore, 
Ned Jacobs and AMF Artists Service, 
Inc., resulting from an article in the 
August 1945 issue of the magazine, 
The Musician. The magazine is 
owned by the AMF (American Musi- 
cal Fellowship) Artists Service, Inc., 
and the article in question was written 
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by Nicholas deVore. The suit was 
filed in the Supreme Court, New York 
County, by Goldmark, Colin and Kaye 
of 165 Broadway, attorneys for the 
plaintiffs. 


Bill Introduced 
To Curb Petrillo 


Lea Seeks to Penalize 
Coercive Practices in 
Broadcasting 


A bill “to prevent coercive practices 
in broadcasting”, introduced to the 
house by Representative Lea of 
California, followed on the heels of 
James C. Petrillo’s “ban” on music 
broadcast from foreign countries or- 
dered effective on Jan. 1. 

The bill, which is to be a new sec- 
tion in the penal provisions of the 
Federal Communications Act, would, 
according to Mr. Lea, penalize coer- 


cive practices which “compel the_hir- 
ing of a greater nu ployees 
than wanted by @ Sroadcaster or the 


exaction of tribute against the broad- 
caster for the use of certain materials, 
including transcriptions or chemical or 
electrical reproductions, and the use 
of such coercive methods to prevent 
non-compensated employes from par- 
ticipating in a non-commercial educa- 
tional or cultural program.” 

Any violatics of the new act would 
be punishable by up to two years in 
prison or by a fine of up to $5,000. 

Should the bill be passed, the dis- 
pute which is raging about the broad- 
cast programs of an educational nature 
from the music camp for young peo- 
ple at Interlochen, Michigan would be 
resolved. 

Joseph Maddy, director of the camp 
is scheduled to appear before a board 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians on Jan. 15 to show reason why 
he should not be “dropped” from the 
organization because of his “behavior” 
which has supposedly been detrimental 
to the union, resulting from his opposi- 
tion to the Petrillo ban of the broad- 
cast programs from his institution. 
Thus far it is not known if Mr. Maddy 
will appear to be “investigated”. 
However, his stand against the union 
remains clear. 

The ban against music from all 
places out of the country, with the ex- 
ception of Canada, is of serious con- 
cern not only to the various networks, 
but to the State Department as well 
which is hoping to better America’s 
understanding of her allies by way of 
certain radio programs. 


Jooss Ballet to Return 
To U. S.in October 


Charles L. Wagner has announced 
that the Jooss Ballet will return to the 
Unied States next October for its 
sixth American tour. In a 26 week 
tour during the 1946-47 season, they 
will journey from coast to coast in- 
cluding Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 

The last American tour of this com- 
pany was made in the spring of 1941, 
after which the troupe returned to 
its home in Cambridge, England. 
Throughout the war years, the Jooss 
Ballet was able to hold itself together 
as a highly trained unit, despite the 
fact that all members of the ensemble 
were engaged in war work. 

Tours through the British Isles were 
carried out under the greatest handi- 
caps and hundreds of benefit perform- 
ances for Allied soldiers were given. 
At present, the company has just con- 
cluded a successful eight week season 
in the Winter Garden, London, and 
left on Dec. 31 for an extended tour 
of Belgium, Holland and _ France. 
While on the continent, Jooss Ballet 
will play in the Scandinavian, British 
and American zones. 

Kurt Jooss is in charge of all pro- 
ductions and principal dancers are 
Noelle de Moss, Ull Seederbaum, 
Hans Zullig and Rolf Alexander. 











NEW OUTDOOR 
AMPHITHEATRE 
PLANNED FOR 

CHICAGO 
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Scale model of music court and amphitheatre proposed by Chicago Park District 
to be built in Grant Park on Chicago's lakefront, directly east of the Art Institute. 
A movable canopy covers the front 10,000 seats during inclement weather, and 
may be rolled to the two sides to leave all seats open to the sky in good weather. 
The stage is approximately 100 feet wide and 50 feet deep, and the entire 
amphitheatre within the surrounding drives measures about 820 feet by 785 feet. 


Cuicaco—To provide better accom- 
modations for the open air summer 
concerts given by symphony orchestras 
and bands in Grant Park, the Chicago 
Park District is planning to build an 
outdoor amphitheater on the lake front 
which will seat 25,000 persons. Con- 
struction is expected to begin this 
year. The new structure, which will 
have a stage equipped for opera, 
drama pageants and other spectacles 
as well as for symphony and band 


concerts, will be set in a landscaped 
hill to be built between Jackson Boule- 
vard, Monroe Street, Columbus and 
Field Drives. It will have a hinged 
roof which can be rolled back on clear 
nights or closed to give shelter in the 
event of rain. When closed, the roof 
will cover the stage and a central 
block of 10,000 seats. Ralph Burke, 
assistant to the president of the park 
district, estimates that the total cost 
will be $1,500,000. 





Malko to Go Abroad 
On Three Months’ Tour 


One of the first among symphonic 
conductors active in this country to be 
booked for an extensive tour of 
Europe after the war is Nicolai Malko. 
A familiar figure in the European con- 
cert halls up to 1940, the eminent 
Russian conductor came to America at 
the invitation of Serge Koussevitzky 
to direct the Boston Symphony. Since 
then Malko has been widely active 
here, appearing repeatedly as conduc- 
tor of the Ravinia Festivals with the 
Chicago Symphony, as well as as di- 
reetor of the Woman’s Symphony of 
that city. 

He has appeared with the NBC 
Symphony and the CBS Symphony in 
New York, and this season is return- 
ing for the third time to Salt Lake 
City as guest conductor of the Utah 
State Symphony, besides holding the 





Nicolai Malko 


position as conductor of the Grand 
Rapids Symphony, in addition to con- 
certs with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Mexico City. During the past sum- 
mer, Malko was the permanent con- 
ductor of the Grant Park orchestral 
concerts at Chicago. 

In September of this year, Malko 
will return to Europe for a tour of 
three months of those European music 
centers where he had been an annual 
and admired visitor up to 1940. He is 
engaged to conduct five concerts of the 
Copenhagen State Radio Orchestra, 
conductorship of which he _ shared, 
prior to the war, with Fritz Busch. 
Thereafter, he has been invited to ap- 
pear in other leading Scandinavian 
cities, in England, with the Scottish 
Symphony at Glasgow and with other 
principal European orchestras, prior to 
returning to this co-atry to resume his 
activities here later in the year. 





Two American Musicians 
Reported Barred in Germany 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE MAIN,  GER- 
MANY.—It is reported that by a recent 
order issued by Brigadier General 
Robert A. McClure, further appear- 
ances in the American zone of occupa- 
tion have been forbidden to Walter 
Morse Rummel, pianist, and Guila 
Bustabo, violinist, both of whom con- 
tinued their musical activities under 
the Nazi regime. 

Mr. Rummel, a native of Berlin, 
is the son of the late Franz Rummel, 
pianist, and on his mother’s side, a 
grandson of S. F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor. He went to the United States 
as a child and began the study of 
music there. He later returned to 
Germany and is said to have accepted 
German citizenship in 1944. Miss 
Bustabo was born in Wisconsin of an 
American mother and an_Italian 
father. She has been appearing in 
Germany since 1935. Both musicians 
were appearing at concerts for the 
American troops when the ICD began 
investigation of their background in 
Germany. Neither artist is said to 
have joined the Nazi party. 
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Scene from the Second Act of Maid of Orleans in the Castle of Charles VII. 
The King Looks On as His Clowns Perform 


MAID OF ORLEANS REVIVED IN LENINGRAD 


Other Tchaikovsky Operas, 


Two Little Shoes, The 


Enchantress and The Oprichnik Regain Popularity— 
Richter Scores in Musicians Contest 


LENINGRAD 


CHAIKOVSKY’S opera, The 

Maid of Orleans, was produced 
during the last week of 1945 at the 
Kirov Theatre in Leningrad under the 
baton of Boris Khaikin. This work, 
composed in 1879 not long after Eu- 
gene Onegin, is one of Tchaikovsky’s 
less known operas and for many years 
did not figure in the repertoire of the 
lyric theatre at all. It was revived in 
the winter of 1942-43 at Saratov and 
a number of musicians who wished to 
hear it had at that time to make a 
long journey to that city on the Volga 
for the purpose. Until then about the 
only thing the public knew from the 
opera was the aria from the first act 
in which Joan of Arc bids farewell to 
her native village. At Saratov the 
success of the work was such that its 
previous neglect was found to be whol- 
ly unjustified. 

The Saratov performance and the 
present production in Leningrad made 
it clear that The Maid of Orleans, 
with its romantic lyricism and its 
monumental mass scenes in the best 
grand opera style, has every element 
to make it a popular success. Tchai- 
kovsky recorded in his diary that An- 
ton Seidl had told him the opera 
would be produced at the Metropoli- 
tan in New York the season following 
his American visit, but the plan, some- 
how, fell through. 

The current Leningrad production 
so closely following the one in Sara- 
tov is by no means. accidental, for 
[chaikovsky’s works have rarely been 
so widely popular as nowadays in the 
Soviet Union. ‘This applies as fully 

his various operas as to his sym- 
phonic and chamber works. Form- 
erly the public’s familiarity with the 
‘ormer had* virtually been limited to 
ugene Onegin and Pique Dame, with 

n occasional taste of Mazeppa. Even 

ae. Yolanthe was rarely 
heard. 


Forgotten Operas Given 


Today the situation has radically 
changed. Before the war a production 
at the Bolshoi Theatre placed Tchai- 
kovsky’s Two Little Shoes among the 
favorite operas of the Russian public. 
On the heels of this came another 
‘chaikovsky lyric drama, The En- 
hantress, its libretto somewhat re- 
vised, and then in due course another 
forgotten opera of the same composer, 
Che Oprichnik, came into its own at 
Sverdlovsk (1944). Now, for the first 
time in the history of Russian music 
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Tchaikovsky’s operas can be said to 
have come into their own. 

At the second round of the Musi- 
cians Contest recently the pianist, 


Svyatoslay Richter, amazed his audi- 
ence by his interpretation of Proko- 
fieff’s Eighth Sonata and his powerful 
rendering of the Wilde Jagd from 
Liszt’s twelve Etudes d’Execution 
Transcendente. On Dec. 20, Richter 


The Final Scene from the 


Burned at the 


gave another recital in the large hall 
of the Conservatory, capturing his 
hearers with extraordinary perform- 
ances of eight preludes and fugues 
from the Well-Tempered Clavier, Mo- 
zart’s A minor Sonata and Beethov- 
en’s Appassionata. 

The pianist’s Bach was remarkable 
for its poise, simplicity and crystal- 
line tone. Mozart’s sonata was per- 
formed with a similar absence of ex- 
aggeration. In the Appassionata 
Richter’s performance disclosed fiery 
passion and demonic power, while only 
a virtuoso of the first rank could have 
played Chopin’s C major Etude with 


Maid of Orleans as Joan 


Seuvivto 


Is About To Be 
Stake 


the speed and yet with the unfailing 
musical qualities the pianist disclosed. 
Moscow shortly before Christmas 
once more greeted the Prague con- 
ductor, Raphael Kubelik, who has un- 
dertaken another tour of the Soviet 
Union. His first concert, at which he 
was acclaimed like an old friend, of- 
fered on its program Joseph Suk’s 
lovely Meditation for string orchestra, 
Dvorak’s Violin Concerto, with the 
conductor’s wife, Ludmila Kubelik, as 
soloist, and Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, 
though Kubelik’s reading of the sym- 
phony had some debatable points. 
M. RABINOVICH 
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Villa-Lobos Opens Brazilian Academy 


Organization Plans to 
Promote Native Music 


And Relations 


By Lisa M. Peppercorn 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


*HE Brazilian Academy of Music 
was solemnly opened at _ the 
Oscar Guanabarino Music Hall 

of the Brazilian Press Association on 
Nov. 24. It was attended by a large 
audience. The opening session was 
presided over by Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
president of the Academy. For this 
special occasion various representa- 
tives of high offices were present. 
Notables included a _ representative 
of the French Embassy, one of the 
Departamento Nacional de Informa- 
cées, Edgard Roquette Pinto (director 
of the Instituto Nacional do Cinema 
Educativo), Marcos Mendonca (presi- 
dent of the Association of Brazilian 
Artists), Francisco Curt Lange (In- 


stituto Interamericano de Musico- 
logia), Geysa Boscoli (president of 
the Sociedade Brasileira de Autores 


Teatrais), as well as representatives 
of all the important music schools of 
Rio de Janeiro and also of pedagogical 
institutions. 

The ceremony included a speech by 
Andrade Muricy, secretary-general of 
the Academy, who is also the music 
critic of Rio’s foremost morning news- 
paper Jornal do Commercio. This was 
followed by a musical program which 
consisted of the Andante do Ingemisco 
from the Missa de Requiem by Padre 
José Mauricio which was given in a 
transcription by Joao Itiberé da 
Cunha; Rigaudon by Alberto Nepo- 
muceno ; Impromptu by Leopoldo Mi- 
guez; Valsa Lenta by Henrique 


Oswald; and Allegro Appassionato by 
Alexandre Levy. This piano music 
was played by Souza Lima who had 
come from Sao Paulo for the opening 
ceremony. 

A vocal ensemble consisting of 
pupils and teachers of the Conserva- 
torio Nacional de Canto Orfeonico 
conducted by Octavio Vieira Brandao 
performed the following: Canon da 
Academia Brasileira de Musica; two 
chorals by J. S. Bach; the Kyrie of 
the Missa de Requiem by Padre José 
Mauricio; Ave Maria by Francisco 
Braga; Baile da flor by Alberto 
Nepomuceno; and Hino da_ Pro- 
clamagao da Republica by Leopoldo 
Miguez. 

Apart from promoting cordial rela- 
tions and an atmosphere of sociabil- 
ity in the musical-artistic world, the 
Academy also hopes to do something 
more serious like periodical publica- 
tions, as well as publications of for- 
gotten authors, and to bring out com- 
plete editions of masters of Brazilian 
music. It is also intended to prepare 
a comprehensive list of the Academy’s 
members and their works and of the 
Brazilian musicians in general, as well 
as promote public performances of 
elevated cultural interest. 

This sounds very ambitious; now 
it remains to be seen how much of it 
all will be realized in the course of 
time. For the outside world interested 
in knowing who are the “fifty im- 
mortals” as they were called by one 
of the Academy’s members, here is the 
list : 

Heitor Villa-Lobos, Radamés Gna- 
talli, Fructuoso Vianna, Jayme Ovalle, 
Renato de Almeida, Antonio Sa Pere- 
ira, Oneyda Alvarenga, Martin Braun- 
wieser, Luiz Cosme, Felix Otero, 
Garcia de Miranda Neto, Savino de 
Benedictis, Octavio Bevilacqua. José 
Paulo Silva, Arthur Pereira, Arthur 


Iberé de Lemos, Ary Ferreira, Fran- 
cisco Casabona, Frei Pedro Sinzig, 
Rodolfo Josetti, Caldeira Filho, Clau- 
dio Santoro, Luiz Heitor Corréa de 
Azevedo, Camargo Guarnieri, Paulo 
Florence, Ayres de Andrade, Florencio 
Lima, José Siqueira, Furio France- 
schini, Samuel Archanjo, Baptista 
Julido, Brasilio Itiberé, Oscar Lorenzo 
Fernandez, Eleazar de Carvalho, Assis 
Republicano, Newton Padua, Andrade 
Muricy, Eurico Nogeira Franga, Joao 
Itiberé da Cunha and Joao de Souza 
Lima. Ten chairs are still vacant. 

Mercés da Silva Telles of Sao 
Paulo has been invited by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to go to the United States to take a 
finishing course with Olga Samaroff. 
Miss Silva Telles received her first 
piano lessons with Antonietta Rudge 
Muller. Later she studied with José 
Klias, a Russian musician residing in 
Sao Paulo, and the Brazilian composer 
Camargo Guarnieri taught her har- 
mony. Miss Silva Telles recently 
played the Grieg Concerto with the 
Brazilian Symphony under the direc- 
torship of Eugen Szenkar, and she has 
also given a number of concerts in 
Sao Paulo. 

This season’s last event offered by 
the Cultura Artistica was a ballet per- 
formance at which the following art- 
ists of the Municipal Theatre took 
part: Berta Rosanova, Carlos Leite, 
Gem. Malmgren, Jacqueline Fonseca, 
Nathaniel Strudemire. Nini Thailade, 
Oneide Rodrigues. Tamara Capeller, 
Tatiana Leskova, Vilma Lemos Cunha 
and Yuco Lindberg. 

There were two concerts of chamber 
music, The Sociedade Brasileira de 
Musica de Camera held its ninth con- 
cert at the Music Hall of the Brazilian 
Press Association. Beethoven’s Quin- 
tet, Op. 16, Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 96, 


‘Continued on page 11) 
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Czech Music Survives War’s Ravages 


Smetana and Dvorak 
Were Sanctuary for Op- 
pressed Nationals 


By FRANTISEK BARTOS 


PRAGUE 
OOKING back at the period of 
oppression we are astonished to 
find the ravages inflicted were not 
graver. Art was always a means of 
effective propaganda with the Ger- 
mans and cultural achievements served 
as pawns for political expansion. That 
is why artists enjoyed an exceptional 
standing ; even in the eyes of the Ger- 
mans they were designed to make 
people forget their grief and slavery. 
Works imbued with fiery patriotism 
‘vere produced only as long as their 
méaning remained a sealed book to the 
“protectors”. As in the First World 
War, the names of Smetana and 
Dvorak became a sanctuary and a 
tonic to the trampled Czech self-re- 
spect. Smetana, the prophet of na- 
tional resurrection in particular car- 
ried a message in his noble work. Here 
the censor became busy at times. 
Libuse, the loftiest Czech musical 
drama, naturally had been forbidden 
since its language was too obvious. 
The same was true of Smetana’s opera 
The Brandenburgers in Bohemia, 
whose leading idea is disclosed already 
in its opening sentence: “Enemy sol- 
diery may no longer be tolerated!” 
According to the tightening of terror- 
istic measures, Smetana’s My Country 
used to be partly or entirely forbidden. 
From these six symphonic poems, 
every Czech senses the rebirth of his 
land. And there even was a time when 
the press was not even allowed to use 
the expression “my country”. 


“New World” Banned 


Similarly Dvorak’s Symphony in E 
minor was not permitted to figure un- 
der the heading of From the New 
World, for it expresses the gratitude 
of a Czech composer to America. 
Dvorak’s Hussite Overture, also could 
not be performed under this title, for 
it glorified the anti-German Hussites 
and so it figured as Dramatic Over- 
ture. His opera Jacobin vanished to- 
tally. Its representative of all evil 
happens to be called Adolf and one 
time the audience applauded fiercely 
when he was unmasked in the third 
act and chased out of the castle he 
wanted to rule. Dvorak’s Dimitri was 
prohibited for its Russian subject and 
Janacek’s operas Kata Kabanova and 
From the House of the Dead could 
not be performed either. Of Janacek’s 
work only Taras Bulba could be 
‘heard, and through it honours a pa- 
triotic Cossack chieftain, the Germans 
entirely missed the point. The Sym- 
phonietta, on the other hand, was often 
played, thanks to the Nazi censors’ 
ignorance that it had originally been 
written for a Sokol Congress. 

Painful occurences were not lacking 
and others would have been ludicrous, 
had not the issues at stake been so 
serious. Where older Czech musicians 
of fame were concerned, who once had 
been active in Germany, facts were 
simply falsified. The founder of scenic 
melodrama for instance, Jiri Benda 
was no more to be known under his 
Czech name but exclusively as Georg 
Benda, for had he not worked in Ger- 
many and even died there? The case 
of the Stamitz family was similar. 
The Stamitzes were founders of the 
great Mannheim School and so they 
were promptly branded German. 

A characteristic story is worth tell- 
ing: Somewhere in Austria a derisive 
song, ridiculing the German soldier 
was started. The refrain ended with a 
cuckoo cry. Reason enough to forbid 
every composition ever suggesting this 
bird. Even Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phorv was affected by this decree. 
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Rudolf Karel 


Once Novak's Pan in which a cuckoo 
is heard was scheduled for perform- 
ance on the air. It had to be altered 
lest the whole composition be forbid- 
den. and so while cuckoos the world 
over cooed in a descending third, the 
cuckoo of the Protectorate cried in a 
rising sixth, 

Such cheerful episodes, however, 
were not many. The number of tragic 
victims among Czech musicians in- 
creased as the war advanced. Three 
leading representatives of the young 
generation perished in exile—the anti- 
tascist Jaroslav Jezek died in New 
York, the promising Vitezslava Kap- 
ralova succumbed in Montpellier and 
the revolutionary Vit Nejedly, a young 
composer, died in Russia. Those who 
fell as victims of Nazi terror were the 
composer Rudolf Karel, the last pupil 
of Dvorak; the brilliant musicologist 
Viadimir Helfert died after the liber- 
ation of injuries inflicted during a 


Zdenek Nemec 


Vladimir Helfert 


yearlong imprisonment in concentra- 
tion camps. The same was true of the 
composers Pavel Haas, Ervin Schul- 
hof, Jindrich Vojacek, the conductor 
Metod Vymetal, R. Schachter and 
many more. 

One particularly tragic case stands 
out—that of Zdenek Nemec, scarcely 


30 years old, a man of rare accomplish- 


ments, an artist of subtle feeling, a 
scholar of widest knowledge. He had 
the courage to say what Czechs feel 
when Smetana’s My Country is 
played. His article appeared in the 
morning. That same night he was ar- 
1ested and on the third day tortured 
to death in the most beastly manner. 
They put him into a coffin alive and 
trampled him to death with their stud- 
ded Gestapo boots. 

And yet, in spite of all the terror, 
Czech music lived on, even if it 
merely vegetated at times. An untir- 
ing battle of Czech musicians to cir- 


cumvent .ae senseless regulations went 
on. It dictated what a program should 
look like, it stipulated that 50% of 
every program had to be German mu- 
sic. So one short German Overture 
was played, followed by one long 
Czech cantata. Once, complete prohi- 
bition of French music was ordered 
because of a concert at which De- 
bussy’s piano compositions had roused 
too ostentatious an enthusiasm. Clas- 
sical music was tolerated as far as 
César Franck’s Symphony, for had a 
German scholar not proved that such 
excellent music cannot be but of Ger- 
man origin? Notwithstanding regula- 
tions, only a tiny fraction of modern 
German composition, marked with 
Nazism, found their way onto Czech 
programs. Mozart, however, was 
played in plenty. A _ special link be- 
tween him and the Prague public has 
always existed. Beethoven’s Egmont, 
his Fidelio, his Ninth Symphony, were 
played frequently. 

Czech music, of course, was heard 
constantly for the Czech public was 
insatiable for it as never before. 

Theatres and concert halls were 
packed and bore explicit evidence of 
the general atmosphere. This created 
conditions for the evolution of young 
interpreters who cultivated and brought 
domestic culture to full bloom. Even 
now it is becoming apparent how 
spontaneously Czech musical produc- 
tion reacted to national oppression. 
Compositions, inspired by the period 
of doom are emerging. 

The avidity for Czech music and 
the intimate holding on to Czech 
culture found its expression in the in- 
terest for books on music. The Czech 
musical press could not satisfy the 
demand for music, the more so, as it 
was for the best part in German hands. 
Czech music faces hard and urgent 
tasks. But it is fit for world com- 
petition all the same, being the highest 
expression of the nation’s spirit. 





Molinari Leads Palestine Orchestra 
As First Guest Conductor from Europe 


TEL AVIV, PALESTINE 


ALESTINE’S first guest conduc- 

tor from Europe after a long in- 
terval was the Italian maestro 
Bernardino Molinari, whose appear- 
ance was the signal for an outburst 
of enthusiasm by music lovers such 
as the country has not seen since the 
“Toscanini days.” 

Invited by the Palestine Orchestra 
Administrator, S. B. Lewertoff, to 
conduct two series of subscription 
concerts, Mr. Molinari was brought to 
Palestine through the courtesy and 
help of the G. O. C., Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan and Allied Force Head- 
quarters at Rome, who arranged the 
transport. An hour after his arrival 
at Lydda Airport the conductor met 
and started rehearsals with the en- 
semble. Three days later the first 
concert of the season took place in 
Jerusalem in the presence of the for- 
mer High Commissioner, Lord Gort, 
and in a capacity filled hall. 

The latter part of the conductor’s 
visit was marked by alarms and ex- 
cursions. The outbreak of unrest in 
the country which resulted in the im- 
position of several days of a road cur- 


few and almost a week’s “early clos- . 


ing” in Tel-Aviv, with a consequent 
state of tension, made the arrange- 
ments for concerts more than diffi- 
cult, but nonetheless all concerts took 
place and in spite of postponements 
and re-postponements, not one was 
— and all were given to packed 
halls. 

The first program brought a Suite 
by Corelli, the Tchaikovsky Pathe- 
tique Symphony, Brahms’ Haydn 
Variations and the Overture to the 
Sicilian Vespers by Verdi. As usual 
the subscription concerts were given 
in the three main towns of the coun- 
try, Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa, 
but so great was the demand for seats 


Bernardino Molinari 


that repeat performances had to be 
arranged in Tel-Aviv, the orches- 
tra’s home. 

The program of the second series, 
which likewise opened in Jerusalem, 
consisted of a concerto by Vivaldi, a 
concerto for violin and orchestra by 
Respighi, the Pastoral Symphony by 
Beethoven and The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice by Dukas. 

The Concerto Gregoriano for violin 
and orchestra, given for the first time 
in Palestine, had as soloist the con- 
certmaster, Rudolf Bergmann, former- 
ly of Germany and a member of the 
orchestra since its inception in 1936. 
The Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor for 
strings and harpsichord was also given 
for the first time in Palestine and had 





been transcribed by Mr. Molinari from 
a manuscript found by him in the 
Berlin State Library some years ago. 
Both these works by Italian masters 
found a most appreciative audience in 
the clear and telling interpretation 
offered. The third program, given to 
mark Armistice Day but later repeated 
three time, commenced with Be- 
ethoven’s Eroica and brought works 
by Debussy, Liszt and Verdi, the last 
a composer for whom the Italian con- 
ductor has a particular sympathy and 
whose works he interprets with bril- 
liance. 

During Mr. Molinari’s seven weeks’ 
stay in Palestine, he conducted 18 
concerts for the Palestine Orchestra, 
one of them in a large orange-grow- 
ing settlement not far from Tel-Aviv. 
That Palestine is a visiting musician’s 
paradise is known, insofar as enthu- 
siastic reception is concerned, but 
scenes such as took place during the 
conductor’s stay have not been wit- 
nessed for a long time, and he was 
obviously much moved by the con- 
tinuous ovations he received. 

The last concert was given in Haifa 
on Nov. 19 to an audience of over 
1500 and the following day the con- 
ductor and orchestra left for a ten-day 
tour of Egypt, during which Special 
Forces concerts, including one for a 
large American camp (Huckstep) in 
the vicinity of Cairo, were held. 





Athens Orchestra 
Thanks Federation 
Acknowledgment of the receipt in 
Athens of the several thousand re- 
placement parts sent by the National 
Federation of}: Music Clubs to the 
Athens Symphony, which made pos- 
sible the resuniption of symphony con- 
certs there, has been received by Mrs. 
Guy Patterson Gannett of Portland, 
Maine, national president, from Consul 
General Nicholas G. Lely in New 
York. The expression of appreciation, 
was relayed by Mr. Lely from Phil- 
octetes Econcmides, conductor of the 
orchestra. 
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Oriental Audiences Eager for Western Music 


American Soldier Tells 
of Conditions in Far 
Eastern Lands 


By Ser. Geratp A, HAYN 
TOKYO 
AS AN American soldier who 
happens to be interested in music, 
I have travelled some 30,000 miles in 
less than ten months. I have heard 
chamber-music in Antwerp while the 
V-Bombs fell, I have heard Heifetz 
play in the retbble of what was once 
Cologne, I have heard the first conti- 
nental performance of Shostakovich’s 
Seventh in badly battered Liége in 
Belgium, and I have heard France's 
one and only Jacques Thibaud in 
Marseille’s ugly Opéra Maunicipale, 
which was incidentally dangerous, not 
because the building was just about 
to crash, but because Uncle Sam’s 
ever watchful MP’s had put the famed 


OFF LIMITS sign on the Opera 
House of all places. 
That was Europe. The Orient 


would not offer much in music, I 
thought. How wrorg I was! Manila 
broke all records of music life. For 
months, the Manila Symphony under 
the energetic leadership of an Austrian 
refugee, Herbert Zipper, has had to 
repeat its symphonic programs no less 
than seven times to capacity audiences 
composed largely of GI’s. Lack of 
practice during the occupation years 
has left its mark on the all-Filipino 
orchestra. But I heard them play 
works such as Debussy’s Fétes and 
excerpts from Tristan, and they did 
a fine job. Also opera has begun again 
in battered Manila with a series of 
performances of Lucia. 


Japanese Are Music-Lovers 


surprise as regards 
music appreciation awaited me_ in 
Japan. From what I have seen and 
heard, the fact cannot be denied that 
the Japanese people belong to the most 
intense music lovers anywhere in the 
world. Whether or not that means 
that they actually have much under- 
standing for occidental music is one 
of the many open questions with which 
one struggles here in Japan. A violin 
and piano sonata recital of music by 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms with no 
“star” artists would perhaps fill a 
New York concert hall once. Here 
in Osaka a large hall was filled four 
times to capacity for the same pro- 
gram. And this in spite of the fact 
that it took place during business 
hours and that it is next to impossible 
these days to get transportation to the 
suburbs on the terribly overcrowded 
streetcars, subways or suburban trains. 

What drives these people to crowd 
concert halls in spite of all that is 
hard to say. I have talked to a num- 
ber of American and European ob- 
servers who have no explanation for 
this phenomenon. Escapism from 
miserable living conditions may oc- 
count for some of it. Do the Japanese 
derive aesthetic enjoyment from listen- 
ing to music? Applause for the artists 
is meager, and no emotion of any 
kind is shown in their faces during a 
concert. But then again it is a known 
fact that the Japanese never show 
emotions, not even under the most 
trying circumstances. The question is 
open. It seems that it is some kind ‘of 
“inferiority complex” that makes the 
Japanese today one of the most music 
conscious nations. More than ever 
they are looking to the West, to 
America, now that this America has 
Proved so much stronger in every 
respect, and are trying to imitate 
America’s way of living. 

As in other countries, music life 
went on during the war, and with 
exception of the last few months be- 
fore the surrender, no bombs, no fire 
raids could stop it. In fact, since the 
concert halls in the big cities belong 
to the few fire-bomb proof concrete 
buildings, it was safe to be there. To 
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look at Tokyo music programs is quite 
an experience for a musician. The 
physical destruction of the city and the 
tremendous transportation difficulties 
are hampering music life. But Tokyo 
still offers symphonic programs by 
three full-sized orchestras, many 
chamber music concerts and instru- 
mental and song recitals. The most 
important symphonic group, the Nip- 
pon Philharmonic, is conducted by 
Joseph Rosenstock, formerly con- 
ductor in Darmstadt and Berlin, Ger- 
many, and also at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1929-1930. Two other 
symphonic organizations, the Shoshiku 
Symphony under Hideo Saito and the 
Seinen-Nippon (Young-Japan) Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Tadashi 
Hatori also appear regularly. 

The Tokyo Symphony, led by the 
German composer and_ conductor 
Manfred Gurlitt, became a war victim 
in 1944. Mr. Gurlitt was responsible 
for a series of opera performances in 
Tokyo and Osaka in cooperation with 
the Japanese tenor, Yoshie Fujiwara. 
According to Mr. Gurlitt, some Jap- 
anese voices (especially women’s) are 
surprisingly suited to opera, though 
the orchestra and staging cannot yet 
compare with European or American 
standards. The repertoire in the war 
years included Aida, Tosca, Carmen, 
Lohengrin, Boheme, Barber of Seville, 
Fidelio and the first purely Japanese 
opera (in western style) Madame 
Rosario. Mr. Gurlitt is planning to give 
Traviata and Carmen early next year. 

There are some excellent Japanese 
pianists, but few good violinists and 
hardly any cellists or wind players. 
The sound of the Nippon Philhar- 
monic is somehow dull and expres- 
sionless. Though in technical respects 
the Manila Symphony is _ probably 
inferior to the Nippon Philharmonic, 
enthusiasm and musical expressiveness 
make up for lack of technique. The 
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Josef Rosenstock 


programs of the Nippon Philharmonic 
are very ambitious. In the last few 
years they have given a cycle of all 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, including the 
Ninth (with two different choruses 
of 250 voices each), Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, Verdi’s Requiem and 
the usual literature including works 
by Richard Strauss, Stravinsky and 
Shostakovich. I heard a rather un- 
impressive performance of Shostako- 
vitch’s First, together with Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto and Smetana’s 
From Bohemia’s Forests and Meadows. 
For Christmas the orchestra offered 
with a big chorus Handel’s Messiah 
four times. The programs of the 
other orchestras are somewhat lighter, 
but also include symphonies and oc- 
casionally classical ballets. 

The interest in instrumental and 
voice recitals is astonishing. The 
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Music Activity Revives in El Salvador 


By MARGARET CHAPMAN BYERS 
SAN SALVADOR 


EVOLUTION has been sweep- 
R ing over this lovely little country 

of El Salvador for over a year 
and a half, curtailing musical activi- 
ties. But in November there was a 
comeback. The British Government 
sponsoring the Original Ballet Russe 
under Colonel W. De Basil, booked 
out of London for a tour of the 
Americas. The Salvadoran Govern- 
ment backed the visit here. 

In Central American countries, 
transportation holds amazing difficul- 
ties. The personnel of 65 people came 
by air from Honduras, where, because 
ef bad roads, they could not take their 
scenery. It came to San Salvador by 
boat from San Jose, Costa Rica, to 
the Pacific Salvadoran, port of La 
Libertad, 18 miles from, and 2500 feet 
below, the city of San Salvador. 
Seventeen large government trucks 
made three trips to bring the scenery 
to the capital. Nothing like this 
scenery was ever seen in this country, 
and it was adapted to the small stages 
by a master hand. 

The general stage director, Serge 
Grigorieff, is the last of those four or 
five famous men trained in stage craft 
in the Ballet School of the Czars, the 
school which produced Nijinsky, 
Pavlowa, and created the art of Rus- 
sian Ballet. The dancers were young 
artists, beautifully trained in the Rus- 
sian tradition. 

The young Chilian director of the 
orchestra, William MacDermott, did 
a fine job with a few musicians they 
carry, and a part local orchestra from 
the official Army band and the Phil- 
harmonig orchestra. He is a fine 
pianist and a famous conductor in 
South America. 


The final performance was at the 
National Sports Stadium, which seats 
22,000 people. The prices were the 
same as in the United States in the 
theater; but for this performance in 
the moonlight, in an entrancing set- 
ting, the majority of the seats were 
ten cents gold. 

At four in the afternoon the people 
began coming — 30,000 of them. The 
majority walked many miles, and 
many sat on the ground. The ball 
fields and every available space was 
filled. 

During the past year, the oustand- 
ingly successful concert was that of 
the guitarist, Andres Segovia, and the 
Philharmonic. All Latin-Americans 
love the guitar, and many a poor peon 
treasures his guitar, when often he 
cannot afford a bed. 


Segovia Plays Ponce Work 


Mr. Segovia has raised the guitar 
to the class of a concert instrument. 
The “Concierto” by the composer, 
Ponce, for guitar and orchestra was 
most interesting, and was done with 
a verve and finish that only those with 
Spanish blood can put into the instru- 
ment. 

Another concert was by artists from 
Mexico, which was much to the taste 
of Salvadorans. The artists were 
Janice Mitchell who is an American 
soprano living in Mexico, with a fine 
voice, and Rafael Lagares, Mexican 
tenor, with the Viennese conductor, 
Carl Alewin, formerly with opera in 
Vienna, now director of the opera in 
Mexico. His conducting of the Sal- 
vadoran orchestra brought that or- 
ganization to new heights. The entire 
concert consisted of well known grand 


opera arias and duets, exactly what 


Russian pianist Leonid Kreutzer, who 
was in the faculty of the Berlin 
Academy of Music until 1933 and has 
been a resident of Japan for the last 
ten years, told me that even during 
the war years he had more recital 
bookings than ever before in_ his 
career. In Tokyo he usually has to 
play the same programs six or seven 
times. The Nippon String Quartet 
played for an appreciative audience a 
cycle of six all-Beethoven programs 
which included all the late quartets. 
Even Lieder recitals with complete 
renditions of Schubert’s Winterreise or 
Schwanengesange find their audience. 
One of the great newspapers, Asahi, 
which has its own modern concert 
halls in such large cities as Osaka, 
Kyoto and Nagoya, sponsors music 
life in the provinces. Most of the 
programs, which are given at inter- 
vals of one or two weeks, have to be 
repeated to accommodate all the lovers 
of good music. In cooperation with 
the imperial government, Asahi also 
distributes every year a number of 
free scholarships to talented music 
pupils, and before the war many a 
promising Japanese musician was sent 
abroad, to America or to Europe, to 
study, after getting his basic instruction 
at the Imperial Academy in Tokyo. 
Though the government went to 
extremes during the war and forced 
musicians by law to include at least 
one Japanese work on their programs, 
creativeness cannot be forced into a 
people. The products were uninter- 
esting ; either poorly conceived, though 
well worked out, music in the western 


style or unsuccessful endeavors to- 
wards a new original Japanese 
musical and dramatic style that is 


so entirely different from the occi- 
dental ways that the blending into one 
artistic whole could not be achieved as 
yet. Japanese music has existed for 
hundreds of years, but it is so different 
from our music that the Japanese 
musician himself does not place it in 
the same category with occidental 
music. 
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people in all Latin countries love. 
Paul Draper, the well known tap 
dancer, also appeared here in a recital. 

In a United States government 
sponsored concert, Todd Duncan, with 
William Allen at the piano scored 
a marked success. They were two 
eminently correct gentlemen and art- 
ists with a beautiful program of un- 
hackneyed, exquisitely rendered songs. 

The violinist, Rubin Aranz, director 
of the Salvadoran National School of 
Music, gave a special recital for your 
correspondent. He was accompanied 
by the twelve year old pianist, Car- 
mencita Cabrera, who has had all her 
training under Mr. Aranz. Her play- 
ing puts her in the prodigy class. — 

Mr. Aranz’s playing is excellent with 
unusual finish and delicacy. Unfor- 
tunately he remained in Paris after 
the war began, and the hardships he 
went through have undermined his 
health. He rarely plays in public. His 
greatest treasure is a newly acquired 
violin, bought from an old Indian from 
Costa Rica for $25, who said that it 
was brought over by the Spaniards 
more than a century ago. The tone is 
magnificent, although it is small, and 
probably was made for a woman or a 
child. Inside, plainly engraved, is 
“GUARNERI DEL GESU —1720”. 

Could it be the lost violin Mozart 
used as a child? Many Viennese 
musicians came to Costa Rica about 
that time. 

A group of European educated ama- 
teurs who call themselves, “Friends 
of the Theater’, have been giving 
plays for charity. They have set the 
“Comédie Francaise” in Paris as their 
model. The leading spirits are Don 
Francisco, and Doma Meme Duefias, 
the latter being better known in the 
United States as the “Countess de 
Claremont”. Their father was for 
many years Minister from El Sal- 
vador to the United States. 








Pupils of Liszt Retrace Student Days 


Moriz Rosenthal and Jose Vianna da Motta, 


Two Living Pupils of the Hungarian Master, 


Recall Weimar Memories 


HE red brick house in Bayreuth 

where Liszt died is gone, pul- 

verized by a bomb. Smashed, 
too, by artillery fire is the mausoleum 
in the Bayreuth cemetery, which cov- 
ered Liszt’s remains. More than once 
in bygone years there had been talk 
of removing his bones from Bavarian 
soil and of interring them in his native 
Hungary. Perhaps it is as well that 
nothing came of such a scheme for his 
resting place in Magyar earth might 
have been even more sadly defaced by 
the warring hosts of our day. 

By a curious coincidence the report 
which told of the desecration of Liszt’s 
tomb reached America almost at the 
same moment as another, from Lisbon, 
that spoke of a surviving Liszt pupil, 
the pianist Jose Vianna da Motta. 
Ever since the beginning of the war, 
it appears, Mr. da Motta has been 
living in Portugal, giving concerts in 
Lisbon and Oporto. MusicaL AMER- 
1cA’s Lisbon correspondent, Katherine 
H. de Carneyro, sent the first news 
of the noted pianist which has ap- 
peared in America in many a day. 
There are two surviving pupils of 
Liszt and the other, who for a number 
of years has been making his home in 
New York City, is the more famous. 
It is scarcely necessary to specify that 
this Liszt disciple is the incomparable 
Moriz Rosenthal who, though he cele- 
brated his 83rd birthday only a week 
before this past Christmas, is very 
muc alive though no longer profes- 
sionally active. 

Mr. Rosenthal is several years old- 
er than Mr. da Motta and was a pupil 
of the great Abbé about eight years 
before his Portuguese colleague, who 
came to Liszt only a year before the 
latter’s death. Still, Mr. Rosenthal 
remembers Vianna da Motta. “Yes, 
I recall him very plainly,” said the 
great octogenarian when recently told 
that news of the younger man had been 
received from Lisbon. “The last time 
I met him was in a music shop in 
Berlin and even now I can see the 
thick glasses he was wearing.” 


Da Motta Writes 


Da Motta, it appears, has published 
a book about Liszt. In this volume 
the pianist, according to Miss de Car- 
neyro, writes as follows of the sum- 
mer of 1885, when he was a pupil of 
the great master at Weimar: “Liszt 
at that time held classes which were 
attended by about 40 pupils, but be- 
sides this many visitors were often ad- 
mitted. When he was pleased with 
our playing he kissed us on the fore- 
head, men and girls alike. But it was 
his custom, known to those already 
initiated, to make no comments on the 
playing of mediocre pupils. In such 
cases he would begin to speak French 
—a bad sign—and at the end of a la- 
mentable performance would calmly 
say “Trés bien’ and the young lady 
would lift her head to receive the sac- 
ramental kiss and leave radiant”. 

Mr. Rosenthal does not remember it 
quite that way. “The girls he kissed 
beyond a doubt,” he says, “but not 
every pupil, by any means”. Mr. da 
Motta describes an experience of his 


when Liszt showed him how he 
thought Weber’s A _ Flat Sonata 
should be executed: “He went 


through it from beginning to end, 
playing the trill in octaves with the 
right hand in a manner which left us 
all amazed. It was a dangerous thing 
for a pupil to present a work which 
Liszt especially liked, as it was almost 
always sure to irritate him”. Yet it 
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was Liszt himself who suggested to 
Mr. Rosenthal that he should play 
Chopin’s Minute Waltz in thirds! 

“Of his own works,” declared the 
veteran, “Liszt was in the habit of 
playing for his pupils particularly Au 
Bord d’une Source, Au Lac de Wal- 
lenstadt and Venezia e Napoli. Now- 
adays, however, people who play Liszt 
go about it very differently from the 
way Liszt did it himself. The princi- 
pal idea at present seems to be to play 
him very fast—much too fast! His 
own performances of his compositions 
had little in common with the ones 
the virtuosos of the current age give 
us. 


Rowdy Crew 


The young “Lisztianer” of the Mas- 
ter’s time were an extraordinary band. 
“Sometimes they were quite a rowdy 
crew,” Mr. Rosenthal recalls, “and 
on more than one occasion they had 
trouble with the police on account of 
their turbulent ways” (at this point 
Mrs. Rosenthal was at pains to inter- 
ject that her husband was one of those 
Lisztians whose actions never caused 
him to run afoul of the police!). How- 
ever, he was as enthusiastic a disciple 
as the best of them. “And they were 
so devoted”, he explained that, when 
Liszt went on concert tours, a number 
of his favorite pupils always started 
out ahead of him and then, when he 
stepped off his train, he would find 
them drawn up in a body ready to 
welcome him right there on the sta- 
tion platform, ahead of anybody else. 
Needless to say, the Master was in- 
variably touched by the compliment. 
And so it continued all over the map 
till Liszt was back once more in Wei- 
mar. 

Before he 
Rosenthal was a 
disciple, Mikuli. 


studied with Liszt Mr. 

pupil of Chopin’s 
Mr. da Motta, after 
Liszt’s death, placed himself under 
Hans Von Biilow. The Portuguese 
artist varied his recital work with con- 
cert tours in Europe and America 
with Sarasate and Marcella Sembrich. 
He visited the United States in 1892 
and 1905. For many years he lived 
and taught in Berlin, conducted classes 
from 1915 to 1917 at the Geneva Con- 
servatory, and was, from 1919 to 1940 
director of the Lisbon Conservatory. 
He founded the Sociedade de Concer- 


At Left, Da Motta with His 

Daughter and Grandchildren. 

Above, Rosenthal! in His 
New York Home 


tos of Lisbon, composed abundantly 
and also found time to do considerable 
writing on musical subjects. He is the 
author, for one thing, of a treatis= 
on the execution of trills in Beethov- 
en’s piano works. He makes his home 
in Lisbon with his daughter and his 
son-in-law. 

One thing about Liszt that Mr. da 





Motta especially recalls was the com- 
poser’s interest in the newer music of 
his own time. One day Liszt heard 
an attractive American girl play 
Fauré’s recently published Sonata in 
A for violin and piano. “After the 
scherzo Liszt positively leaped from 
his chair and running over to the viol- 


inist, asked excitedly ‘what rhythm 
was that?’ He had been foretb 
struck by its originality. Another 


composer about whom he was enthusi- 

astic was César Franck, whose Trio 

in F minor he particularly loved”. 
And so, in the Old World and the 


New, there still live two authentic 
pupils of Liszt. Conceivably some- 
one else may yet turn up to claim 


that there is a third, peradventure even 
a fourth. Well, the more the merrier 
and the sooner the better! 


HeErRBert F. PEyYSER 
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Letter Reveals Extent of Wartime 
Devastation to Bayreuth 


Friedelind Wagner Re- 
ceives First Communi- 
cations from Her Mother 
Since Arriving in America 


HROUGH the kindness of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s granddaughter, 
Friedelind Wagner, now a resident 
of New York, MustcAL AMERICA 
is able to present a first hand de- 
scription of some of the damage 
suffered by the town of Bayreuth in 
the air raids and bombardments 
prior to the capture of the place by 
the American forces last spring. 
Miss Wagner recently received 
two letters from her mother, Wini- 
fred Wagner, widow of the late 


Siegfried Wagner, both written 
from the town of Oberwarmen- 
steinach in the neighborhood of 
Bayreuth. The first was dated 


Sept. 17, the second Oct. 12, 1945. 
In many cases the two missives 
duplicate each other, Frau Wagner 
being uncertain that her daughter 
would receive the earlier one. Both 
are too long to reproduce in their 
entirety and their contents, for the 
greater part, have to do with the 
experiences of relatives and friends 
which can be of little interest to the 
casual reader. 

The letters reached Miss Wagner 
through a member of the American 
forces who chanced to be in Bay- 
reuth. Although the personal de- 
tails they contain have been omitted 
from the passages here cited Frau 


Winifred specifically informed her 
daughter about the marriage of her 
sister and her two brothers. 

A family tree appended to the 
second letter shows that Wieland 
Wagner murried Gertrude Reis- 
singer in 1941 (the couple has two 
daughters, Iris Diana and Nike, be- 
sides a son, Wolf Siegfried) ; Wolf- 
gang Wagner married Ellen Drexel 
in 1943 (a daughter, Eva); while, 
in the same year, Verena Wagner 
married Bodo Lafferentz (a daugh- 
ter, Ameli-Friedelind, and a son, 
Manfred-Bodo). 

The following passages are from 
Frau Winifred’s second letter: 

“Oberwarmensteinach 
Oct. 12, 1945 


“My dearest Mausle: 

“.. A few words about ourselves! 
To tell you everything in detail would 
require volumes. Here are the prin- 
cipal facts: We are all well. On April 
5, 1945, Wahnfried was very heavily 
damaged by bombs. By a miracle 
nothing happened to any of us, except 
for a dreadful scare. We were all of 
us sitting in the bombproof cellar of 
the ‘Neubau’ when the bomb struck 
the southeast corner of Wahnfried and 
tore away the entire library, the chil- 
dren’s room (including the vestibule), 
the former bedroom and dressing room 
of your grandmother (Cosima) in ad- 
dition to everything above and below 
them, besides displacing the founda- 
tions of the house and rendering it 
completely uninhabitable because great 
cracks appeared everywhere. The 
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Dear Musical America: 


MUZAK, the service that fur- 
nishes music by wire to restaurants, 
tea rooms, bars, etc., at last has a 
rival, an outfit entitled World Music 
managed by National Wired Music 
of New York. The new company, 
like MUZAK, furnishes proprietors 
with nicely printed programs of the 
week’s music but lists conductors 
and performing artists in the tradi- 
tional spot generally reserved for 
the composer’s name. The results 
of such a procedure, we understate, 
are startling. 

Items on a sample program read: 


Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
David Rose 


Hungarian Dance No. 5 

Robert Hilliard 
My Old Kentucky Home. . Lane Prescott 
None But the Lonely Heart 

Harry Horlick 
Les Filles des Cadiz....Harry Horlick 


With breathless impatience I 
await the day when I can hear 
“Doppelganger by Hildegarde” and 
“Jupiter Symphony by Spike Jones.” 


x * * 


When a thief steals a Bach score 
rather than a diamond tiara or a 
pearl necklace or.a pocketbook or 
the contents of a safe—that, I sup- 
pose, is news. Anyway, such a 
piece of intelligence has been com- 
municated to me by the violinist, 
Henri Temianka, who _ recently 
played Bach’s E Major Concerto 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
under Otto Klemperer. The pro- 
gram also included the third Brand- 
enburg Concerto. Shortly before 
the concert began the violinist was 
informed by the personnel manager 
that all the orchestral parts had just 
been stolen. Luckily, Mr. Temi- 
anka had a set of parts for the E 
Major Concerto. But the Brand- 
enburg scores, which belonged to 
Mr. Klemperer and which he had 
profusely marked and “edited”, 
were not to be so easily replaced. 
Efforts to obtain the Bach Gesell- 
schaft edition (or any other, for 
that matter) from the Public 
Library were fruitless because that 
establishment was already closed for 
the day. A musical friend of Mr. 
Temianka’s to whom the artist then 
appealed was not at home and the 
best his wife could do was to prom- 
ise to make every effort to reach 
him. 

Since the violin concerto was 
available and the Brandenburg 
Concerto was not, a twelfth hour 
change was made in the order of 
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the program and the E Major Con- 
certo was performed first. Just 
as it came to an end Mr. Temian- 
ka’s friend arrived with the score 
and parts of the Brandenburg Con- 
certo. After some wild scrambling 
the parts were assembled in their 
proper order and Mr. Klemperer and 
his men played the work. Hardly 
had they finished when a great 
blowing of sirens and clanging of 
bells were heard in the street. The 
police had recovered Mr. Klem- 
perer’s score and lost no time in 
returning it. 

The thing which chiefly en- 
grosses me is the identity of the 
miscreant who stole it. But that 
interesting bit of news is not di- 
vulged—neither are we told what 
penalty he is to pay for his crime. 
Personally, I should suggest three 
years in jail with compulsory hear- 
ings twice a week of II Tabarro! 


* * * 


The many friends of Adolfo Bet- 
ti, first violin of the Flonzaley 
Quartet of blessed memory, will re- 
joice to hear that word of him has 
reached a former acquaintance in 
New York. According to a letter 
which Mr. Betti wrote not long ago 
from his home, the Casa Betti in 
Bagni di Lucca, Italy, the artist 
and his wife are recovering from 
the tribulations of the war and toy- 
ing with the idea of a return to 
America. But let Mr. Betti speak 
for himself: 

“We— Madeleine and I —are 
well, but we have some trying ex- 
periences behind us. The house 
bombarded, Madeleine wounded by 
bomb splinters, fighting raging in 
our very neighborhood—when we 
look back at all that it seems a 
miracle, indeed, that we are still 
alive. Madeleine has completely re- 
covered from her wound, but our 
home shows many traces of the 
ordeal it went through. For the 
present there is no possibility of 
undertaking any repairs, as both 
material and workers are wanting. 

“Life here is now peaceful, al- 


though very far from normal. Lack 
of transportation and the hyperbolic 
cost of living are the two greatest 
trials at this moment. But people 
seem to have regained some of their 
old faith and courage, which is a 
good omen. 

“As for our plans, they are as 
yet very vague; with the political 
uncertainty prevailing today no- 
body can know what the morrow 
will bring. When it will be pos- 
sible for us to go to America is, 
for the moment, premature to say. 
And yet we do want so mueh to 
see all our old friends and to learn 
all about them—since for months 
we were segregated from the whole 
world! Well, let’s hope that the 
possibility will arise sooner than 
one can expect... . 

(Signed) Adolfo Betti” 

Whenever that happens Mr. Betti 

can be fairly sure of a love-feast! 


* * * 


For the Department of Back- 
Hand Compliments and General 
Commendation I submit the follow- 
ing incident which took place the 
other day at a rehearsal of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony. 
John Tom Cali, banjo player who 
was chosen by Gershwin himself to 
play in the original production,of 
Porgy and Bess, was invited by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society to 
play the part written for his instru- 
ment.in the suite from the opera ar- 
ranged by Bennett. During the 
morning Mr. Cali followed Mr. 
Rodzinski’s work with great inter- 
est. When a break came he whis- 
pered to a member of the orchestra, 

“Say—this guy knows his stuff. 
What’s his name ?” 

Take a bow, Mr. Rodzinski, meet 
Mr. Cali! 


ee. * 


Another anecdote, this one to be 
filed with matters pertaining to the 
Division of General Embarrassment 
and Polite Confusion, is a favorite 
of Reginald Stewart, conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony. 
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‘Concert’ 


Some years ago Mr. Stewart wa» 
conducting a concert in a small mid- 
western town. Two impressive bas- 
kets of white chrysanthemums 
adorned either side of the stage, in 
keeping with the festive air of the 
occasion. The audience “applauded 
enthusiastically”, as the saying 
goes, but by the time Mr. Stewart 
began his second encore, he noticed 
that the chairman of the event, 
seated in the front row, was becom- 
ing exceedingly agitated. By the 
time the encore was finished, but 
before the third could be launched, 
she bustled up to the platform say- 
ing in distressed tones, 

“T’m so sorry but I must ask you 
to end the concert now. Those 
flowers were just loaned to us by 
Mr. Blank, the funeral director. He 
said he’s already postponed the 
funeral for one hour and not a sec- 
ond longer. That means the flow- 
ers must be back to him in exactly 
12 minutes.” 


* * * 


The other day as I was peering 
over the shoulder of your copy desk 
man I heard him muttering strange 
and violent imprecations of such a 
nature that even I should blush to 
reproduce them here. 

“Something wrong?” I asked in 
soothing tones. 

“Wrong,” he shrieked, biting the 
other end from his ruler and spray- 
ing my face with splinters as he 
shouted, ‘‘Names, names, musicians’ 
names, they’re driving me loco!” 

Easing him back into his chair I 
glanced furtively about trying to 
locate the office straight-jacket, but 
being unable to find it I decided to 
let him talk himself out. 

“The Hoffmann’s aren’t so bad,” 
he began, quietly. “As a matter of 
fact, I’m rather fond of them. They 
all run true to form: Hoffmann, 
Ernst; Hoffmann Koehler, Lisbet; 
Hoffmann, Tales of; Hofmann, Jo- 
sef. You have to watch out for the 
single ‘f’ in Josef’s last name but 
that’s fairly easy to remember. 

“It’s the Josef part that sticks me 
because then I get tangled up with 
Szigeti, Joseph; Blatt, Josef; Sto- 
pak, Josef; Wolfe, Joseph; and 
Haydn, Franz Joseph.” 

“And then there are the Rudolf’s 
and Rudolph’s,” he wailed on. ‘And 
the Serge’s and Sergei’s. To 
say nothing of the Straus’s and 
Strauss’s, and at least twenty vari- 
eties of MacDonald, McDonald, 
Mcdonald, MacWatters, MacGreg- 
ory, McBride MacDowell. 
There ought to be a law. 

“Worst of all,” he raved on, 
clutching my arm, “as that Russian 
fellow who wrote the Nutcracker 
Suite. Out of all the half dozen 
correct spellings our correspond- 
ents send in, I have to remember 
that we spell it with no ‘s’ and an 
‘i’ in place of the ‘y’—no, I mean 
with the ‘s’ and a ‘v’ in place of the 
‘w’ and a ‘c’ instead of an ‘h’... .” 

But here the unprintable gibber- 
ish began again and I tore from his 
grasp before you could say so much 
as “Tchaikovsky” and flew back to 
the nether regions where we cursed 
spirits are doomed to dwell while I 
could still remember that I spell 
my name 


and 


<— 
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OPERA 


Fidelio, Dec. 17 

The second performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio this season, on Dec. 
17, was happily marked by the ap- 
pearance of Frederick Jagel as Flore- 
stan, his first performance of this role 
at the Metropolitan. Mr. Jagel 
brought much convincing style, force 
and expressiveness to the part, mak- 
ing his portrayal an artistic one ex- 
cept for occasional bits of over acting 
and a few untrue high tones. Bruno 
Walter, who conducted, made the most 
of the rich orchestral score. 

Other than Mr. Jagel the cast re- 
mained the same as at the first per- 
formance. Regina Resnik was Leo- 
nore; Osie Hawkins, Don Fernando; 
Kenneth Schon, Don Pizarro; Lor- 
enzo Alvary, Rocco; Frances Greer, 
Marzelline; John Garris, Jacquino; 
Richard Manning, First Prisoner and 
Louis D’Angelo, Second Prisoner. 


“4s 





Roméo et Juliette, Dec. 19 

Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette was 
given for the second time in the regu- 
iar season, on Dec. 19. In spite of 
the terrific weather, there was an audi- 
ence of size, also enthusiasm. The 
cast was identical with that of the pre- 
vious performance excepting that Dor- 
othy Kirsten replaced Patrice Munsel 
as Juliette and Hugh Thompson was 
Mercutio, a last-minute substitute for 
the indisposed Martial Singher. 

Interest centered for the most part 
in Miss Kirsten who made her second 
appearance with the company. Slim, 
winsome and girlish, she was every 
inch the patrician Veronese maid. The 
voice, which definitely is a_ voice, 
sounded lovely most of the time though 
there was an occasional unevenness of 
production. The hackneyed Waltz was 
well sung and the scena beginning 
“Hélas, moi le Hair” was charming. 
The later scenes were dramatically 
given and gave promise of even finer 
performances. Miss Kirsten is a defi- 
nite acquisition. 

Mr. Thompson did well by the im- 
possible part of Mercutio. The Queen 
Mab aria, if it can be so-called, was 
given with lightness and the proper 
fantastic touch, and the duel scene was 
poignant. His diction was the best on 
the stage and he sang well throughout. 

Mr. Jobin was a good Roméo and 
the remaining members of the cast 
were satisfactory. They included 
Frances Greer, Anna Kaskas, Thomas 
Hayward, Richard Manning, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Nicola Moscona and 
Osie Hawkins. The orchestra played 
unevenly under Emil Cooper’s baton. 


Tosca, Dec. 20 


This second performance of Tosca 
was an exact repetition of the first 
with no changes in cast. Grace Moore 
again took the name part which, after 
Louise, is her best characterization. 
Lawrence Tibbett, also in one of his 
happiest roles, was the Scarpia, and 
Jussi Bjoerling the Cavaradossi. The 
Sacristan was Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. 

R. 


La Gieconda, Dec. 21 


Seemingly the best way to crowd 
the Metropolitan around holiday time, 
when under the most favorable condi- 
tions attendance slackens, is to an- 
nounce a performance of La Gioconda. 
The season’s first hearing on Dec. 2 of 
Ponchielli’s indestructible and elephan- 
tine mass of circus spectacle, ancient 
melodramatics and barnstorming ho- 
kum drew what was probably the big- 
gest and most vociferous audience in 
almost a month. There was frenzied 
applause in and out of place even with- 
out the help of the claque, besides 
shouts and cries of delight. The Ital- 
ianissimi, strongly reinforced by the 
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Lesnard Warren as Barn- 
aba in La Gioconda 


hosts of Babbitry, had the time of their 
lives. 

As a matter of fact, the performance 
was a good one, as things go today ; 
better, indeed, than at the revival last 
year. There is absolutely no use in- 
voking memories of Caruso, Destinn, 
Louise Homer, Amato and all the rest 

what we now have is, probably, the 
best the time and place affords. In- 
deed, Zinka Milanov, in the title role 
certainly needs no defense—or at least 
she did not on this occasion. She sang 
for the greater part with a splendid 
outpouring of tone and with true ex- 
pansiveness of style. For this listener 
she reached the high mark of her ac- 
complishment in the last act and deliv- 
ered the “Suicidio” air not only in a 
tonally sumptuous fashion but with 
moving expressiveness as well. 

She was capably seconded by Risé 
Stevens, who assumed the woes of 
Laura for the first time in this city, 
and by Margaret Harshaw who, as the 
blind mother, sang the melancholy part 
smoothly and was at all times in the 
picture. Mme. Stevens may be ex- 
pected to grow in the character. In 
any case she looked well and displayed 
the best qualities of her voice even if 
Laura calls for a broader, more far- 
flung style. Richard Tucker’s pleasing 
voice is rather small for the music of 
Enzo and in seeking to meet its de- 
mands the tenor sometimes pushed his 
upper tones hard. But his delivery of 
“Cielo e Mar” exhibited taste and 
warmth and fully earned the ovation 
it received. Leonard Warren’s Bar- 
naba may not have been a subtle mis- 
creant, yet he was every inch a black 
villain of antique melodrama, complete 
with “Ha! Ha!”, “Curses” and all the 
rest of the equipment. Mr. Pinza, the 
Alvise, proved quite superbly in his 
element, alike in action and in song. 
The “Dance of the Hours”, supposedly 
new, seemed, for all that, as old a 
story as ever. Emil Cooper conducted 
with weight and impact. 


Lohengrin, Dec. 22 

The season’s third Lohengrin on the 
afternoon of Dec. 22 was marked by 
one scheduled change of cast and two 
last-minute indispositions. Lauritz 
Melchior returned to the title role, 
sung at previous performances by 
Torsten Ralf. Mme. Traubel and Mr. 
Cordon being ill, the Elsa of the occa- 
sion was Astrid Varnay and the King, 
Nicola Moscona. It was doubtless the 
proximity of the Christmas holiday 
that somewhat reduced the size of the 
audience. 

Mr. Melchior’s Knight of the Swan 
is, of course, an old friend and he was 
in rather better voice than he had been 
in Tannhauser the previous week. One 
point deserves to be noted: this tenor 
is one of the very rare artists who, in 
the final scene, carries out Wagner’s 







Astrid Varnay, 
Elizabeth in 


hauser 


Frances Greer, the Page in 
Romeo et Juliette 


explicit direction that Lohengrin, inav- 
ing made known his identity and his 
provenance, shall then seem as crushed 
as Elsa herself by the anguish of part- 
ing. Miss Varnay’s Elsa is a thor- 
oughly intelligent and well-wrought 
impersonation, though her upper voice 
this time showed disquieting signs of 
stridency and rough use. Mme. Thor- 
borg afid Messrs. Janssen and Thomp- 
son completed the cast. Mr. Busch 
conducted. P. 


The Magic Flute Dec. 22 

As a popular Saturday-night bill on 
Dec. 22 Mozart’s The Magic Flute 
measured up completely to the stand- 
ards of the season’s previous per- 
formance, with Bruno Walter again 
playing the role of an inspiring pre- 
siding genius of the baton. Apart from 
the highly amusing Papageno of John 
srownlee the principal roles were all 
in the same hands as at the first per- 
formance of the season. Ezio Pinza, 
a picturesquely dignified and authorita- 
tive Sarastro, vocally opulent and 
eloquent, was again the commanding 
figure in every scene in which he ap- 
peared, while Wellington Ezekiel 
through his well-considered treatment 
of the High Priest’s part and the 
vocal obligations involved confirmed 
the deeply favorable impression he 
had previously made. 

Charles Kullman was fresh-voiced 
and easily fluent as Tamino even if 
without the ultimate finesse of vocal 
style necessary to ideal Mozart sing- 
ing, and Nadine Conner invested the 
role of Pamina with charm of voice 
and personality. Mimi Benzell’s florid 
singing as the Queen of the Night was 
clean-cut and true to pitch, while the 
sustained passages of the role lacked 
substance and carrying power. The 
Three Ladies as impersonated by 
Regina Resnik, Maxine Stellman and 
Anna Kaskas again made a contribu- 
tion of vocal distinction to an excep- 
tionally well co-ordinated perform- 
ance, Lillian Raymondi was a 
sprightly little Papagena, and John 
Garris, a commendable Monostatos. 
The remaining roles were taken by 
Marita Farrell, Mona Paulee, Thelma 
Altman, Emery Darcy, William Har- 
grave, Richard Manning and Louis 
d’ Angelo. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Dec. 25 


The valiant audience that sloughed 
through slush and mire to hear Lucia 


at the Metropolitan on Christmas 
night was well rewarded for its 
trouble. The performance turned out 


to be one of the brighter, livelier, 
more exciting offerings of the season. 
The spirit of the holidays infused 
even the not-so-good vocalizing with 
an air that made it easily forgivable. 
Lily Pons was back after a year’s 
leave of absence during which time 
she was singing for servicemen in 
the far corners of the globe. Exquis- 
itely gowned, particularly in the Mad 
Scene where she wore a simple white 
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Risé Stevens Who Sang Laura in 
the Ponchielli Opera 


dress overladen with a sinister scar- 
let mantle, Miss Pons sang the florid 
music of Donizetti as only she is 
capable. Only her lower register was 
decidedly lacking in warmth. 

James Melton in the role of Fd- 
gardo was still another attraction of 
the evening. He made good use of 
his comparatively light vocal equip- 
ment in this heavy role and drew 
rousing applause from the audience. 


Thelma Velttipka sang Alisa; Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Lord Ashton; Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Raimondo; Thomas 


Hayward, Arturo, and Ludovico Oli- 
viero, Normanno. Pietro Cimari con- 
ducted, making the most of the operas 
limited sonorities. M. 


Tke Barber of Seville, Dec. 24 

In the second of the performances of 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville on the 
evening of Dec. 24, John Brownlee 
replaced Martial Singher as_ the 
Figaro, this being the cnly change in 
roles from the previous performance. 
The remainder of the able cast in- 
cluded Bruno Landi as Count Alma- 
viva, Salvatore Baccaloni, Dr. Bartolo; 
3idu Sayao, Rosina; Ezio Pinza, Don 
Basilio; John Baker, Fiorello; Thelma 
Altman, Berta, and Richard Manning, 
An Official. Cesare Sodero was 
again the conductor. J 


A Masked Ball, Dec. 26 

The second hearing of the Masked 
Ball, Dec. 26, attracted a large gather- 
ing but differed in no particular re- 
spect from the recent revival of Verdi's 
opera. The feature of the performance 
was the magnificent singing of Zinka 
Milanov, which reached its high 
point in Amelia’s air and the duets of 
the gallows scene. Miss Harshaw’s 
Ulrica, in general competent, was 
marred somewhat by the unsteadiness 
of her tones. Pierrette Alarie, the 
Oscar, did her best work in the “Saper 
vorreste”, but was otherwise barely 
audible. Jan Peerce and Leonard 
Warren as Riccardo and Renato, re- 
spectively, earned abundant applause, 
the latter, in particular, gaining an 
ovation for his “Eri tu”. Bruno Wal- 
ter demonstrated once more that he 
has few living rivals in the direction 
of this work > 


Tannhduser, Dec. 27 

Both Lauritz Melchior and Astrid 
Varnay made the season’s second per- 
formance of Tannhauser on Dec. 27 
more than the routine affair which 
the opera all too often becomes in the 
Metropolitan, as well as other opera 
houses. Mr. Melchior’s singing of the 
narrative was genuinely exciting. The 
terrible physical exhaustion, the bitter- 
ness of soul and the leaden despair 
of the wanderer were all vividly con- 
veyed in his voice and gesture. So 
stirring was his performance in this 
final act that one forgave him for 
singing about half a bar ahead of the 
orchestra much of the time during the 
first two acts. Miss Varnay’s Elisa- 
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Big G. I. Music Enroliment 
Recorded by Army Universities 


Schools in Shrivenham 
and Biarritz Offer Wide 
Selection of Musical 
Subjects 


By Burnet C. TuTHILL 


~ ARLY last summer the War De- 

partment set up two Army Uni- 
versities, one in England and one in 
France, to provide education at the 
University level for members of the 


The group at Biarritz is headed by 
Edwin J. Stringham, head of the mu- 
sic department of Queens College, 


Flushing, N. Y., and included Seth 
Bingham of Columbia University, 
Rexford Keller of Ohio Wesleyan, 


Mack Evans, choral director for Fred 
Waring, and Major Mark Hindsley, 
of the University of Illinois, and 
others. 

The most popular courses have been 
those in Music Appreciation and ele- 
mentary theory, but there has also 





Members of the Music Faculty of the United States Army University in 
Shrivenham, England: Front Row, from the Left, Sgt. Roger Washburn, Office 
Assistant and Pianist; Lt. Leon Wagner, Voice; Ward C. Lewis, Head of Theory; 
Warrant Officer Wayne L. Dunlap, Theory; Warrant Officer Thor Johnson, 
Conducting; Burnet C. Tuthill, Chief of Section, Composition. Back Row, from 
the Left, Cpl. Marion MacArtor, Theory; Lt. Richard Gaw, Accompanist; 
Theodore Kratt, History and Appreciation; Capt. Baalis Gribbs, lestrumental 
and Dance Band; Henry Veld, Choral Conductor, and Major Andrew B. White, 
Voice. Sgt. Lawrence Rasmussen, Theory, Is Not Shown in the Picture 


armed forces who were awaiting ship- 
ment home. Fortunately, music was 
included in this plan to reorient GI 
Joe toward civilian life, and well it 
was, for the demand for courses in 
music was much greater than had been 
anticipated in the plan. The same was 
true of art, which was combined with 
music in the Fine Arts Section, which 
stood fourth in size of enrollment 
among a total of eight sections. 

The faculties for the two universi- 
ties, called the Shrivenham American 
University and the Biarritz American 
University, were borrowed from col- 
leges in the United States and recruit- 
ed from musicians already in the 
Army. The duties of securing the 
civilian professors and directing the 
Fine Arts Section in Shrivenham were 
assigned to the writer, who secured a 
seven-month leave of absence from his 
duties as conductor of the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra, director of the 
Memphis College of Music and secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 

With him in England are Ward 
Lewis, head of the theory department 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music; 
Theodore Kratt, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts of the University of Ore- 
gon; Henry Veld, choral director 
from Augustana College; Major An- 
drew B. White, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and former baritone 
soloist with Fred Waring; Capt. 
Baalis Grubbs of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools; Lt. Leon Wagner, tenor, 
graduate of Northwestern; WOjg 
Thor Johnson and Col. Marion Mac- 
Artor, both faculty members of the 
University of Michigan; WOjg 
Wayne Dunlap, graduate assistant at 
the Eastman School of Music; Sgt. 
Lawrence Rasmussen, head of the mu- 
sic department of St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, and Lt. Richard Gaw, con- 
cert pianist. 
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been a good demand for more ad- 
vanced theory, counterpoint, orchestra- 
tion, composition and history of mu- 
sic. In the latter, enrollment has been 
strictly limited to fully qualified stu- 
dents, so that their accomplishments 
during the 40 class sessions of the 
eight week periods of study will meet 
the standards of the better schools at 
home. 

In each University splendid male 
choruses have achieved fine results un- 
der Mr. Veld and Mr. Evans. At 
Shrivenham, orchestra and band, di- 
rected by WO Thor Johnson, were 
able to start promptly because of the 
fortunate discovery of a cache of in- 
struments in a Quartermaster ware- 
house north of London; delays in se- 
curing equipment prevented Major 
Hindsley beginning his organizations 
until the second term. Ample collec- 
tions of recordings were secured, on 
time in England, over two months late 
in France. 

In both Universities there were 
many sources of encouragement and 
satisfaction; first, the intense interest 
and enthusiasm of the students to 
learn and to do—never in their long 
experience have the teachers met such 
a responsive student group; second, 
the visiting British—or French—musi- 
cians who have come to give concerts 
and the contacts with them at their 
performances in London and Paris; 
third, the very fine performances given 
by our own organizations and the en- 
thusiastic appreciation of faculty and 
students in the audience; and lastly, 
the many new contacts and friendships 
developed within and without the two 
Universities. 

The whole project has, in spite of 
many difficulties and hindrances, been 
definitely worthwhile, and all those 
who have taken part have reason to 
carry home with them feelings of sat- 
isfaction with a job well done. 





Nijinsky Gets Permission 
To Enter United States 


ASLAV NIJINSKY, renowned 

dancer who has been a mental 
patient for many years, has received 
permission to enter the United States 
on a temporary basis for medical treat- 
ment, his attorneys, Sylvester and 
Harris, made known on Dec. 18. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice 
informed the attorneys that permission, 
previously granted in 1940, is still 
valid. The war interfered with the 
dancer’s plans to come to America at 
that time. If the dancer comes here 
now it will be for an initial period of 
six months and will require the filing 
of a public charge, treatment and de- 
parture bond of $1,000. This informa- 
tion was cabled by the attorneys to 
Nijinsky’s wife Romola, in care of the 
American Provost Marshal in Vienna, 
who requested it. 





Music in Rio 
(Continued from page 5) 


and two smaller works by Bach were 
admirably played by the Borgerth 
Quartet. Helena Finger was the solo- 
ist in Bach’s Cantata No. 53. The 
other concert, organized by the 
Sociedade do quarteto, was also given 
at the Press Association’s Music 
Hall. Members of the Iacovino Quar- 
tet played Mozart’s Duo for violin and 
viola, Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 18, No. 
2 and Debussy’s Quartet. 

The Brazilian Symphony, which is 
led by Eugen Szenkar, its principal 
conductor, Eleazer de Carvalho and 
also occasionally by José Siqueira, the 
orchestra’s president, was twice hon- 
oured this month by the presence of 
Minister José Linhares, President of 
the Republic, who was accompanied 
by his wife and members of his civil 


and military cabinet. This was the 
first time since the Brazilian Sym- 
phony came into being that a presi- 
dent has so publicly shown interest 
in the activities of one of Rio de 
Janeiro’s leading orchestras. 

At the second concert, which was 
conducted by Eleazer de Carvalho the 
following program was played: the 
Overture to Mozart’s Figaro, Beeth- 
oven’s First Symphony and Fourth 
Piano Concerto with Yara Bernette as 
soloist, Francisco Braga’s Episodio 
Sinfonico and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Grande Paque Russe. At a previous 
concert which was conducted by 
Eugen Szenkar the following works 
were performed: one of Haydn’s Lon- 
don symphonies, Debussy’s Nocturnes, 
Alberto Nepomuceno’s Garatuja and 
Richard Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel. 

A new series of orchestral concerts 
was recently opened at the Municipal 
Theatre which is free of charge to 
anyone who wishes to attend. This 
cycle has ben organized by the Ser- 
vico de Recreagao Popular of the 
Municipality with the end of “elevat- 
ing the cultural level. of our people”. 
It is intended to arrange 30 perform- 
ances, ten of which to be given down- 
town, ten in the suburbs and ten in the 
rural area. 

It is planned to include symphonic 
and chamber music and ballad and 
choral performances. The first con- 
cert of this new enterprise was di- 
rected by Henrique Spedini who had 
chosen the following pieces: Carlos 
Gome’s Salvator Rosa, Alberto Nepo- 
muceno’s Suite Brasileira and Dolor 
Supremas, Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, an 
aria from Aida with Adjaldina Fon- 
tenelle as soloist, and Wagner’s Rienzi 
Overture. 


Rose Dirman Appears with 
Dorati and Dallas Symphony 

Rose Dirman sang the Bach Can- 
tata, Praise God Throughout Creation 
with the Dallas Symphony, conducted 
by Antal Dorati on Dec. 23. 
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American String Quartet 


* "They manifested fine qualities in coordination, warmth, and in- 
terpretation. The reading of the Beethoven Quartet, Opus 135, was 
salient as to conception and statement, and Franck's D Major 
Quartet was accounted for with both style and spirit."" — Phila- 


* "The Haydn Quartet was played with velvet suavity, ard the 
Shostakovitch Quartet produced the ultimate in balance and voicing. 
The four musicians fused their tone in a composite mass reminiscent 
of the golden string quartet days at the turn of the century.” — 
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Music a Shock Absorber for Soldiers 
—Helped Maintain Equilibrium 


Pianist Reports on G. I. 
Reaction to Serious 
Music 

By Jacgues ABRAM 


was apparent at the outset of my 
military experience that music rep- 
resents a psychological shock absorber 
to the soldier. In the reception center, 
men in strange new uniforms try to 
come to terms with the reality and 
grasp the fact that they are in the 
Army. This is not an easy adjustment 
for anybody. One of the means by 
which equilibrium is maintained its 
by seizing upon certain constants 
which are common both to the old life 
and the new. Music is a striking in- 
variable to this bewildered new sol- 
dier and the radio or juke box be- 
comes a source of support to him to 
an even greater degree than he real- 
izes, 

It was of particular interest to me 
to observe the reactions to serious 
music. Playing concerts which were 
announced in advance and which drew 
the musically experienced soldier were 
not really unlike ordinary recitals in 
civilian life. However, playing in- 
formally in a Service Club surrounded 
at the piano by virtually every type 
of listener, from the experienced con- 
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cert goer to the boy who never heard 
music such as Bach and Beethoven 
before in his life was a unique ex- 
perience. The so-called non-musical, 
absolutely uninitiated listeners were 
always to be found in these groups. I 
played for many thousands of aviation 
cadets in training at the San Antonio 
Aviation Cadet Center in this way 
and made some striking discoveries 
regarding a man’s capacity for musi- 
cal intake. It was easy to overcome 
timidity in these new listeners. A 
“long hair” pianist in an_ enlisted 
man’s uniform is by no means as for- 
midable as he would be in tails. 

Time and again it was the same. 
These men would amble over to the 
piano attracted by the sounds and by 
the crowds clustered about and reveal 
marked surprise. He would listen a 
few minutes and then ask me or a 
soldier near him what the music was 
called. When answered that it was a 
“sonata” or a “fugue” his curiosity 
was not satisfied. 

Nine times out of ten I found that 
a short simple explanation of the 
terms. would increase his interest no- 
ticeably. He would light a cigarette 
and settle down for a little real lis- 
tening. His attention would become 
less alert after a little while and it 
was apparent that he could not follow 
his music as easily as the music of the 
juke box. 


Lack of Concentration 

Generally, he was passive and per- 
mitted the sonorities and figuration to 
pour into his ears without exerting 
any of his own powers of perceiving 
continuity. A little conversation at 
this point would restore him to alert- 
ness. A few specific remarks about the 
music with simple thematic refer- 
ences would achieve remarkable re- 
sults. For the first time since he be- 
gan to listen, 30 minutes ago, he would 
follow the thread of musical thought. 

He grasped quickly the conception 
of the song without words and could 
perceive musical character not only in 
the gesture of utterance by the per- 
former, but in the music itself. The 
fact is that his capacity for musical 
intake could be greatly enlarged very 
quickly and painlessly. Frequently, 
after he had listened an hour or so, 
or had returned another time to hear 
more, he would request certain things 
which he had heard a previous time. 

For some curious reason this man 
newly exposed to serious music would 
almost invariably single out Bach. It 
was easier for him to catch on to the 
continuity and logic of contrapuntal 
music than the essentially melodic 
music of the romantics. This did not 
mean that later on, in his listening 
to records of symphonic music he 
would not succumb to the effulgent 
emotional melody of T-haikovsky, and 
perhaps love it best of all. But it was 
almost the rule that the beginner in 
real music-listening received his first 
glimpse of clear hearing in listening to 
Bach. 

Recently while on tour I played in 
Oklahoma City as soloist with the 
Oklahoma State Symphony under 
Victor Alessandro’s direction. Mr. 
Alessandro asked me if I would play 
informally for a group of ambulatory 
patients from an Army hospital who 
would attend the concert, but being 
hard of hearing would miss a lot. It 
was arranged that after the concert 
some 50 or 60 of them came on the 
stage to be very near the piano. 

I played a great deal for them and 
was delighted to discover one soldier 
who had been a musical guinea pig of 
mine at the San Antonio Air Cadet 
Center about two and a half years ago. 
I asked him what he would like to 
hear, and sure enough he wanted me 
to play the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue of Bach. 


Jacques Abram, Pian- 

ist, Heard in Car- 

negie Hall Early in 

January, Plays for 

Soldiers in the Post 

Theatre at Fort Jay, 
New York 
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Orchestra Formed 
In Corpus Christi 


C. Burdette Wolfe Named as 
Leader of 64-Piece Group — 
Podis Is Soloist 


Corpus Curisti, TEx.—This city 
has entered the symphonic orchestra 
field for the first time with a 64-piece 
organization which played its initial 
concert in December. Guest soloist 
was Eunice Podis, Cleveland pianist 
and winner of one of the 1945 Na- 
tional Young Artists Awards of Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
Miss Podis played the Liszt Concerto 
in E flat. 

C. Burdette Wolfe, conductor, is in- 
structor in instrumental music at Cor- 
pus Christi Junior College. A graduate 
of Northwestern University, where he 
studied under Arcule Sheasby, Mr. 
Wolfe also studied in Budapest. For 
10 years he lived in Garden City, 
Kans., where he conducted an orches- 
tra. 

The Corpus Christi orchestra is op- 
erating this year on an $8,000 budget, 
with 600 season tickets sold. It is an- 
ticipated that the number of season 
tickets will be substantially increased 
when the proposed municipal audito- 
rium is built. 

Three classes of membership in the 
Corpus Christi Symphony Society are 
supporting, contributing and active. 
Nine members comprise the board of 
directors. 

The orchestra will present four 
major concerts this season. Guest art- 
ists for these programs will be Arcule 
Sheasby, violinist; Nancy Yeager 
Swinford, dramatic soprano, and the 
winner of a student talent contest cur- 
rently being conducted. 

KARA HUNSICKER 


San Francisco Hails 
Noted Recitalists 


San Franctsco.—Lotte Lehmann, 
Vladimir Horowitz and Carmelita 
Maracci have been outstanding guest 
attractions in this city. Mme. Leh- 
mann’s concert was devoted entirely 
to Lieder, and was magnificent and 
inspired. Frederick Zweig was her 
excellent but too humble accompan- 
ist. All three artists were on the Lar- 
ry Allen Celebrity Series. 

Mr. Horowitz demonstrated both 
his virtuosity and his artistry in a 
program ranging from Bach to Bar- 
ber, with Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7 
a major point of interest. Miss Ma- 
racci proved extremely versatile and 
interesting both as dancer and choreog- 
rapher. Her assisting dancers were 
also gifted and the Maracci company 
should be welcomed everywhere. 

Tanya Ury was guest artist with 
the San Francisco String Quartet for 
its December program, appearing with 
Naoum Blinder, Ferenc Molnar and 
Boris Blinder in the Brahms Piano 
Quartet in C minor. Also excellent 
was the Samuel Barber String Quar- 
tet which had its local premiere on 
this occasions. Beethoven’s Quartet, 
Op. 74, was also played. 

Three resident pianists were heard 


sennret 


during the month. Janet Graham, in 
a program devoted to Bach and Bee- 
thoven, was the most mature. Vivian 
Larson, at 22, proved herself a very 
promising artist in her debut recital. 
Prokofieff’s Sixth Sonata, Toch’s Two 
Burlesques, and Pieces for Children by 
Luis Gianneo added to the pleasure of 
the musically curious, while works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Ravel 
satisfied the more conservative. Glen 
Sherman of the U. S. Air Corps re- 
sumed his  war-interrupted _ recital 
career and proved a competent pianist 
and interesting composer. 


M. M. F. 


H.E. Marks Named Head 
Of Publishing Firm 


Herbert E. Marks has been elected 
president of the firm bearing his late 
father’s name, the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. Mr. Marks re- 
cently observed his 20th anniversary 
with the firm, during which period he 
has had ample opportunity to study all 
the many types of standard, concert 
and popular compositions issued by 
this concern. For two and a half 
years before that he was a reporter 
on Variety. 

He has announced that he plans no 
immediate changes in policy, personnel 
or administration. He states that he 
has, however, definite plans for expan- 
sion in many different directions in 
the future. His uncles, Max B. and 
Mitchell B. Marks, will continue to 
carry on with him as previously. 
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Tourel Is Soloist 
With City Symphony 

New York City Symphony. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano, assisting artist. 
City Center, Dec. 17, evening: 


String Quartet in C sharp minor, 





SES ibekesvectreonhsssates’s « Beethoven 
Sheherazade; Alborada del 

Gracioso .. eee Ravel 
Once again Leonard Bernstein 


proved that he is not merely a special- 
ist in contemporary music, but a con- 
ductor whose interest and musical un- 
derstanding encompass all periods and 
styles. His treatment of Beethoven’s 
String Quartet in C sharp minor, 
played by all of the strings of the or- 
chestra instead of four players, was 
notable for its comprehension of the 
structural character and the dramatic 
spirit of the music. For generations, 
scholars and less ponderous commen- 
tators have written volumes of non- 
sense about the late Beethoven quar- 
tets. They seemed revolutionary to 
his contemporaries, it is true, but to- 
day, like Bach’s Musical Offering and 


21'S in New York 





Art of the Fugue, they seem unusually 
clear and economical in_ structure. 
There is such a wealth of knowledge, 
formal mastery and compassionate 
humanity in this quartet that no one 
human being could possibiy absorb all 
of it. But the orchestra played it with 
a concentration and intensity which 
revealed arduous work and _ inspired 
leadership. 

Miss Tourel sang the Ravel songs 
exquisitely, and Mr. Bernstein pro- 
vided her with a sensuously rich ac- 
companiment. This is music which 
calls for flawless diction, elegance of 
style and the ability to suggest moods 
and passions through minute inflec- 
tions of tone and phrase. One could 
understand every word, as Miss Tourel 
sang it, both aurally and psychologi- 
cally. S. 
Walter Conducts 


Mahler Ninth Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Bruno Walter, guest conductor. Ru- 

dolf Firkusny, pianist, soloist. Car- 

negie Hall, Dec. 20, evening: 
Symphony No. 9..........++.++. Mahler 


Piano Concerto in C minor, 


No. 3 Beethoven 


(Mr. Firkusny) 


Mahler’s Ninth Symphony 


Gustav 


TE 


RECITALS 


Appleton and Field, Pianists 


An attractive program of music for 
two pianos, played with intelligence 
and verve was presented by Vera Ap- 
pleton and Michael Field in the Town 
Hall on Dec. 17. 

A first New York performance was 
given of Milhaud’s Les Songes, in 
three movements, scherzo, valse and 
polka. The new work is hardly a 
contribution of great moment to the 
musical literature of the world, but 
it is pleasant, imaginative and ingen- 
iously arranged. The pianists played 
it with a great deal of sparkle and 
elan, making the most of its charming 
whimsy. The audience registered its 
approval of the proceedings with ef- 
fusive applause. 

Other numbers on the first part of 
the program included works by 
Frescobaldi and Busoni, Schumann’s 
Andante and Variations and Stravin- 
sky’s Concerto per due pianoforti soli. 
The great difficulties of the latter work 
offered no problems at all to the per- 
formers, but not all of its intellectual 
content emerged successfully. 

The second half of the program was 
made up of three Gershwin Preludes 
played in fine style, Goossens’ fascinat- 
ing Rhythmic Dance, a tasteful ar- 
rangement of Rachmaninoff’s Romance 
and Abram Chasins’ arrangement of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Dance of the 
Buffoons, a none too auspicious num- 
ber for the closing of so well chosen 
a program. 





Anna Xydis, Pianist 

Anna Xydis, Greek pianist now re- 
siding here, reappeared in recital at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 
17 in a program of many varied 
musical facets. It opened with the 
Beethoven Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, 
No. 3, after which came _ Bach’s 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Be- 
loved Brother, Prokofieff’s Seventh 
Sonata, two Debussy pieces and a 
Chopin group. Miss Xydis approached 
her task with a great deal of enthu- 
Siasm and energy and again displayed 
commendable digital facility and 
musical intelligence. It was in the 
Prokofieff sonata that sne seemed to 
be most completely in her element, the 
first and last movements being played 
with a great deal of zest*and fire. 
Here a certain percussiveness of touch 
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Appleton and Field 


Anna Xydis 


was less out of place than in the other 
works listed. In the andante, with its 
surprisingly sensuous melody that the 
composer has maltreated rather bru- 
tally before letting go of it, she was 
somewhat less convincing. 

The Beethoven sonata received an 
honest and forthright performance if 
not a very enkindling one, while the 
Bach Capriccio would have profited 
by the employment of more vivid im- 
agination. A greater variety and rich- 
ness of tone coloring would enhance 
this young pianist’s playing. c.. 


Down Town Glee Club 


The annual Christmas concert by - 
Down Town Glee Club was held i 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 19. cian 
Mead was the conductor, Stuart Ross 
the accompanist and Clinton H. Reed 
the organist. Also assisting was an 
ensemble of brass and percussion, and 
John Baker was the guest soloist. The 
program included, in addition to several 
Christmas and folk songs, works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Lefebvre and Yon. 
Mr. Baker sang airs by Mattei, Schu- 
bert and Verdi. As in past years the 
Club was assisted by the Choir Boys 
of Trinity Church. Another customary 
feature of these concerts was the light- 
ing of the huge Christmas tree on the 
stage of the darkened auditorium 
while the Club and the choir boys, up 
in one of the balconies, sang Silent 
Night. J 


Trapp Family Singers 

The Trapp Family Singers gave 
their annual Christmas matinees at the 
Town Hall on Dec. 22 and 23. These 
events have now become as inseparable 
a part of the holiday season as per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah and 
other distinctive musical functions, and 

(Continued on page 16) 


is, like Beethoven's, confession of faith. 
But, as we look into this tortured be- 
ing and share his apocalyptic visions 
we realize that his cosmos is full of 
tragic rifts and that his final accep- 
tance of death is as the deliverer and 
not as the triumphant herald of a bet- 
ter world. Mahler was a mystic, and 
he speaks in music with the terrifying 
force of the prophets of ancient Israel. 
Whole passages of this symphony, 
composed in 1909, sound as if they had 
been created by a living composer in 
response to the brutal struggles, the 
desperate hopes and moral chaos of 
our present world. 

Bruno Walter, Mahler’s friend and 
disciple, conducted the work with an 
understanding genius which swept 
everything before it. Never have the 
Philharmonic-Symphony strings sound- 
ed more eloquent than in the final 
adagio, and every wisp of Mahler’s 
original and complex orchestration was 
realized. No wonder that the orches- 
tra joined the audience in applauding 
Mr. Walter for one of the most mag- 
nificent feats of interpretation which 
the venerable walls of Carnegie Hall 
have ever witnessed. 

It would have been wiser to place 
the Beethoven Concerto on the first 
half of the program, for, excellent as 
was the performance, it came as an 
anticlimax after the crushing experi- 


ence of Mahler’s symphony. Mr. 
Firkusny played it boldly, with both 
bravura and imagination, and Mr. 


Walter and the orchestra gave him a 
stirring accompaniment. a 
At the afternoon concert of Dec. 23 
Mr. Walter repeated Strauss’s Sym- 
phonia Domestica, which he had con- 
ducted some ten days earlier, prefacing 
it with Mozart's E Flat Symphony. 





Rudolf Pirkseny 


Jennie Tourel 


The performance of the latter, though 
smooth and properly euphonious, was 
rather deficient in mood and lacked 
that sharpness of contrast which is a 
hallmark of this work. 


Rodzinski Leads Holiday Program 
New York Philharmonic-Spmphony, 


Artur Rodzinski conducting Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 27, evening. 
Prelude to Hansel und Gretel 
: } Humperdinck 
Symphony in D Minor.......... Franck 
Two Nocturnes, Nuages and 
DE. Bisa Vcnvadeete ss xvavedkbas Debussy 
Nutcracker Suite........... Tchaikovsky 


spirit which obviously 
had a hand in the planning of this 
program by Mr. Rodzinski and the 
orchestra was not always evident in 
the playing of it. The horns burbled 
woefully at the beginning of the 
Humperdinck item and again in the 
first movement of the Franck symph- 
ony, to the evident discomfiture of 
both Mr. Rodzinski and the audience. 
Apparently, Mr. Rodzinski was fre- 
quently at odds with the cello section 
during the Franck work as his verbal 
direction and entreaties could be heard 
as far as twenty rows back into the 
hall. 
After 


The holiday 


the initial mishap the Hum- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“Music as Usual” 


The World Over 


GLANCE through the news pages of 
A this edition of MusicAL AMERICA 
would suggest that it is some sort of special 
international issue. Reports of musical ac- 
tivities in a half-dozen foreign countries— 
more than have been represented in our col- 
umns at one time in over four years—almost 
outweigh the domestic news. 

We mention this as evidence of the 
extraordinary durability of music which car- 
ries on and gets supported somehow no mat- 
ter what else transpires in the world’s af- 
fairs. Such places as Tel Aviv, Tokyo, 
Prague and even Leningrad are enjoying no 
such serenity and economic placidity as we 
have come to think of as essential to the 
flowering of artistic life. Some of them, in- 
deed, are in desperate case with turmoil and 
extreme poverty prevailing. Yet we find, to 
our astonishment, that there is time and 
place for music—and good music at that. 

Here is the proof, if that were needed, of 
music’s basic significance for mankind. One 
may not have enough food nor an adequate 
roof over his head, but he will manage to 
provide himself with Brahms symphonies 
and Beethoven quartets. His feet may be 
coming through a pair of dilapidated shoes, 
but he will see that they carry him to a bal- 
let or an operatic revival. This fact, we 
submit, is one of the major hopes of civiliza- 
tion. Only when such things cease to hap- 
pen is it time to worry. 





U.S. Cultural Co-operation 
Program Goes Forward 


LETTER from a representative of 

the Department of State in this issue’s 
“From Our Readers” column, seeks to cor- 
rect, in the light of later developments, an 
observation of ours in September that the 
Department would be unable to carry on a 
satisfactory program of international cultural 
relations after the demise of OWI. It was 
our contention then that the Department had 
neither the money nor the personnel to 
cover the wide ramifications of such an un- 
dertaking and we expressed regret that a 
reorganized OWI could not have been per- 
mitted to carry on in peacetime where it had 
left off at the end of the war. 

It appears now, however, that the Depart- 
ment will be in a position to do a respectable 
job—provided it gets the co-operation of 
Congress. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee now has before it a bill drawn by Rep. 
Sol Bloom which would empower the Sec- 
retary of State to proceed along broad lines 
and to provide such money as may be needed. 

Under this bill, the Secretary would be 
authorized “to provide for the preparation 
and dissemination abroad, of information 
about the United States, its people and its 
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policies through press, publications, radio 
motion pictures and other information media, 
and through information centres supervised 
by the United States missions and consulates 
abroad.” He also would be empowered to 
provide for exchanges of students, professors 
and outstanding persons in all fields of 
artistic and scientific endeavor, and to create 
advisory committees to assist in carrying out 
the various projects. 

If the Bloom bill, or Something like it, 
actually gets through the Congress, there 
will be no further need to worry about our 
cultural co-operation program. The opera- 
tions would be on a sufficiently large scale 
and would be so implemented as to make 
them worthwhile. In a matter of this kind, 
it really is better to do nothing whatever 
than to do a skimpy, half-hearted job. The 
feebleness of the effort, in the latter case, 
would do more harm than good for the 
American cause abroad, since it would com 
pare so unfavorably with similar efforts be- 
ing made by other governments and might 
even reflect upon our sincerity in making the 
gesture in the first place. In America, where 
the values and uses of advertising were vir- 
tually discovered, there should be no misun- 
derstanding of this project and certainly no 
hesitancy about supporting it to the fullest. 





FROM OUR READERS 





State Department Sponsoring 
Cultural Co-operation Program 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I read your editorial on page 16 of the Septem- 
ber, 1945, issue of MusicaL AMERICA with consid- 
erable interest. It is most certainly a matter of 
concern to the Department that a journal of the 
importance of MusicaAL AMERICA wishes to see 
continued the work of creating among neighbor 
nations an understanding of this country which 
“goes beyond tongue-in-cheek curtsies to Mr. 
Moneybags”. 

In this connection I am sure you will be inter- 
ested to know that the Department’s present plans, 
while stressing quality rather than quantity, call for 
something more than “a mere cubby-hole office”. 
The Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs under the direction of Mr. William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary for Public and Cul- 
tural Relations, will operate programs in the fields 
of music, art, science, technology and education, and 
will endeavor to incorporate much of the useful 
work and personnel found in the Office of War In- 
formation during the - war. 

It is hoped that these activities will be imple- 
mented and supported by a bill, H. R. 4982, now 
being considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives which 
seeks to promote means to disseminate abroad in- 
formation about the United States and to promote 
interchange of persons, knowledge and skills be- 
tween the people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of other countries. 

In this connection the Department intends to act 
as stimulator and ally to non-government organiza 
tions rather than as their competitor as it is ex- 
pected in the normal course of events that private 
initiative will wish to carry the principal load. 
However, the Department will seek in every pos- 
sible way consistent with its policy to help energize 
and maintain useful initiatives leading to mutual 
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Personalities 











Two Celebrated Negro Singers Meet Back- 

stage at Carnegie Hall as Ellabelle Davis 

Greets Marian Anderson Following the Lat- 
ter's 10th Anniversary New York Recital 





understanding between our people and other peo- 
ples, which is one of the essential foundations for a 
durable peace. 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles J. Child 
Adviser on Art and Music 
Department of State 
Division of Cultural Cooperation 





Hollywood Bowl Suggested as Place 
For National Music Festival 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Your editorial, “Time Is Ripe for that National 
Music Festival” in the Nov. 25 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA has arrested my attention. 

I heartily approve of your suggestion that the 
time is ripe for “the idea to crystalize”, but I sub- 
mit that we have right here in Hollywood Bowl 
everything needed for a national Festival of Music. 
First and foremost, we offer climate unequalled 
anywhere in the world. In the past 24 years of 
Symphonies Under the Stars, concerts have 
been given in July and August with but one 
postponement on account of inclement weather. 
This alone justifies our assertion that the Holly- 
wood Bowl is the one place for a summer music 
festival in the United States. Nowhere can this 
record of unbroken schedules be matched. 

Secondly, Hollywood Bowl offers a rarely beau- 
tiful outdoor setting with ample facilities for park- 
ing and large seating capacity (20,000). Holly- 
wood Bowl already is recognized as the nation’s 
foremost regional music festival. It attracts its 
audiences from an area of several hundred miles 
and from a total population of approximately three 
million, in seven large Southern California Counties. 

There are now living in or near Los Angeles 
more internationally famous composers and other 
noted artists allied to the making of music than 
may be boasted by any other section in the world. 
Many of these renowned musicians own their homes 
in this area and are taking an active part in the 
musical life of the region. Included among the 
hundreds of prominent musicians are composers, 
conductors, vocal and instrumental artists, perform- 
ers and creators of the dance in all its forms. 

Hollywood Bowl is within a few miles of the 
great Motion Picture Industry, 90% of which is 
concentrated in the Los Angeles Metropolitan dis- 
trict. The Motion Picture Industry, through the 
Academy of the Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
and other groups in the Industry, is taking an ever- 
increasing interest in the activities of Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Plans now being developed by the Hollywood 
Bowl Association will assure the establishment on 
Bowl grounds of schools of the drama, music and 
ballet, with workshops and theatres. All of these 
interests point to the logical conclusion that Holly- 
wood Bowl is the logical center of a great national 
“Made in the U. S. A.” Festival of Music. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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By Harry MArLatt 


OBERT WRIGHT and Chet Forrest, the 
R perpetrators of Song of Norway, are on 

the loose again. This time they are doing 
4 musical based on “modernized” works of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. Production is to originate from the 
west coast. Soon, no doubt, some enterprising 
young painter will be regaling the public with a 
group of streamlined Picasso! 

The spring will also see work begun on a new 
movie, A Gentleman’s Gentleman, with Lauritz 
Melchior. MGM’s New York offices cannot re- 
port fully on details but it is said that Jimmy 
Durante may be the foil for the Heldentenor. . . . 
A motion picture of the testimonial dinner S. 
Hurok gave for Marian Anderson a short time 
ago will be included in a film biography of the 
impresario to be directed by Gregory Ratoff. 
The dinner marked Miss Anderson’s 10th season 
with Hurok. 


The talents of J. M. Sanroma have been classi- 
fied as a serious fire hazard. At a recital at the 
University of Puerto Rico the audience filled the 
hall to bursting and some 400 people were seated 
in the aisles and on the floor. The pianist might 
well have been called an instigator of a riot also, 
as fistfights broke out in the lobby between 
ticketholders and would-be patrons who were 
not admitted to the concert. .. . Florence Mer- 
cur has added a Hollywood touch to her auto- 
graph technique. After a recital in Georgia the 
pianist was begged by her fans to imprint lip- 
stick marks above her signature. Miss Mercur 
complied until her ink pot—beg pardon—lipstick 
ran dry. 

Two composers are among the 15 new mem- 
bers elected to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. They include Charles Ives whose Third 
Symphony is to be played by the New York 
Little Symphony this season and William Schu- 
man who wrote the music for Ballet Theatre’s 
sensational Undertow. . . . Tom Scott, who is 
better known hereabouts for ballad singing than 
for composing, is commissioned to write a piano 
concerto for Harry Kaufman designed for a pre- 
miere with Hans Kindler and the National Sym- 
phony. Another of Mr. Scott’s commissions in- 
cludes a norchestra work based on an Appala- 
chian, folk tune for Joseph Barone and the New 
York Little Symphony. 


The first New York performance of Robert 
Casadesus’ Three Mediterranean Dances was 
given Dec. 13 at a benefit recital at the Museum 
of Modern Art. Movements of the suite are Sar- 
dana, Sarabande and Tarantelle. Another 
first, a performance of Dirk Foch’s Songs of 
Glory, was given by Todd Duncan at Hunter 
Coilege earlier in the season. Mr. Foch has 
since been invited to fly to Amsterdam to con- 
duct the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 


Maurice Abravanel is to conduct an unprece- 
dented number of premieres of contemporary 
works during January, February and March 
when he appears as guest conductor of Austra- 
lia’s Sydney Symphony. Half of the 14 works he 
will introduce to Australia are written by Ameri- 
can composers. While in London Mr. Abra- 
vanel conferred with Benjamin Britten, composer 
of Peter Grimes, excerpts from which will be 
played at the concerts. . In Lisbon Benno 
Moiseiwitsch played twelve concertos in a single 
week with the National Orchestra. During his 
concert tour of Portugal the Russian pianist fea- 
tured works by Beethoven, Rachmaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky. 


When Erich Kleiber, conductor of the Havana 
Symphony, comes to New York for his debut 
appearances with the NBC Symphony he will be 
replaced in Cuba by Igor Stravinsky, Jascha 
Horenstein and Sir Thomas Beecham. Stra- 
vinsky, by the way, who came to this country in 
1939, became an American citizen with his wife 
in a class of 300 which “graduated” on Dec. 28. 
..+ On New Year’s Eve Marjorie Lawrence re- 
turned to this country after an absence of about 
two months during which time she toured 
England, Scotland and Wales. This was Miss 
Lawrence’s first Atlantic crossing by airplane. 
By cable the soprano reports that she is enjoy- 
ing better health than ever despite the rigors of 
her tour. Ignace Strasfogel, conductor of Polo- 
naise, has made a flying start into the New Year. 
In addition to his duties as musical director of 
the Chopin operetta, he is to direct a group of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians in a concert 

(Continued on page 34) 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


—= MUSICAL AMERICA for January, 1926 








Rudolph Ganz Conducts 
the St. Louis Symphony in 
a New Strauss Tone Poem 


Otto Klemperer Arrives in New York to 
Take Up His Duties as Permanent Con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony temps 


Not Bad 
Siegfried Wagner recently told the Berlin news- 
papers that the latest Bayreuth Festival had a 
deficit of 13,000 marks (approximately $3,000), 
despite the fact that the Festival Theater was filled 
and the seats averaged $10 apiece. 


1926 


Yet Once More 
London is faced with the prospect of saying good 
bye to Dame Nellie Melba. A farewell tour has 
been arranged so that the whole country may share 
in the leave taking. (Melba was 65 years old in 
1926. ) 
1926 


Why Not Dam It? 

When Wagner wrote Das Rheingold, he was 
probably unaware that the legend of the gold in 
possession of the Rhinedaughters was a fact. But 
Professor Haber of Berlin has announced that gold 
is actually flowing down the Rhine, some 450 
pounds of it a year. 


1926 


An Anniversary 
A statue of Puccini by Trubetzkoi was recently 
unveiled in the lobby of La Scala during a perform- 
ance of Madame Butterfly to celebrate the twentieth 
year since the premiere of the work there. 


1926 














As Guest Conductor of 
the New York Symphony 
Eugene Goossens Con- 
ducts Stravinsky's Debat- 
able Le Sacre du Prin- 


Fayah Hahvud 


On the ground that some of the contest works 
selected are “too sentimental” the Harvard Glee 
Club will not participate in the “battle of song” 
which will be a feature of the Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest. 

1926 


And Yet ...? 

The Jest as Opera Thrills Metropolitan. Giordano 
Novelty Based on Bennelli Play Achieves Popular 
Success Though Music Is Found Inferior. Ruffo, 
Gigli and Alda in Chief Roles. 

1926 


And Worth It 
One million records sold of Alma Gluck’s singing 
of “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny” enabled the 
diva to show her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, a thing 
or two about investments. 


1926 


From Our Readers 
(Continued from page 14) 

Hollywood Bowl invites the Nation to join with 
it in the establishment of the American Festival of 
Music in the sequestered hills of Hollywood. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Karl Wecker 
Managing Director 
Hollywood Bowl Association 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





(Continued from page 13) 


they have their invariably large and 
faithful audiences. As usual, the pro- 
gram was made up to a great extent 
of Christmas carols from various coun- 
tries, accompanied by bits of “theatre” 
enhancing various folkloristic elements. 
Other musical features of the enter- 
tainment were choruses by Sweelinck, 
Bach, Buxtehude and Leonard Lech- 
ner. Instrumental diversions were 
provided by recorders played by sev- 
eral members of the talented family 
and something of a sensation was fur- 
nished by the five-year-old Johannes 
Trapp, who performed a solo number 
to the delight of the audience. Franz 
Wasner conducted and played some 
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“Sang expressively — intelligent in- 
terpretations — accurate intonation — 
nice sense of style.” (Town Hall, A pril 
22, 1945.) Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
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pieces (including one of his own com- 
position) on a harpsichord. The im- 
promptu comments of the Baroness 
Maria van Trapp exercised their cus- 
tomary charm. 


Angel Reyes, Violinist 

Circumstances prevented this re- 
viewer from hearing more than the 
first half of the concert given in Car- 
negie Hall Dec. 18 by the Cuban vio- 
linist, Angel Reyes. He is unable, 
therefore, to report on the first per- 
formances of Martinu’s Third Sonata 
for Violin and Piano (done in collab- 
oration with Artur Balsam), four 
Preludes by Anis Fuleihan and three 
Hebrew Melodies by Jacques de Me- 
nasce. Yet if the second part of the 
recital was anything like the earlier 
half the event must have been one of 
unusual rewards and distinctions. 

Mr. Reyes is one of the most poised, 
talented and musicianly violinists who 
have appeared here in this or earlier 
seasons. His tone and his technical 
equipment alone are of an uncommon 
order. Apart from that, he is a stylist 
of the first rank, poetic, sensitive and, 
in his approach to everything he plays, 
irreproachably tasteful and dignified. 
Not in a long time has one listener ob- 
tained such a sense of genuine enjoy- 
ment as from this Latin-American 
artist. 

He began his program with his own 
version of a Sonata in B minor by 
Jean Marie Leclair, and performed it 
with a tone of great mellowness and 
beauty and a supple conquest of the 
technical obstacles he has introduced 
into it. Even more suave and aristo- 
cratic was Mr. Reyes’ performance of 
that Adagio in E (K. 261) which Mo- 
zart composed for the Salzburg con- 
certmaster, Brunetti, in place of the 
original slow movement of the D 
Major Violin Concerto. Here one 
heard Mozart playing of the truest 
kind. Broad and grandiose, on the 
other hand, the Bach Chaconne marked 
one of the high points of the evening. 
The audience responded very warmly 
to the violinist’s notable art. P. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 

Nearly all of the program of Marian 
Anderson’s first recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 21 consisted 
of songs which the artist had not pre- 
viously performed in New York. She 
began with three arias by Handel, 
“Tutta Raccolta” from Scipione; “Die 
ihr Gottes Gnad”, from the Brockes 
Passion, sung in French; and “Empio, 
diro, tu sei” from Giulio Cesare. Five 
Lieder by Hugo Wolf and the aria, 
“Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from Verdi's 
Forza del Destino led to a group in 


English which included Randall 
Thompson’s “Velvet Shoes’; Joseph 
Marx’s “Blissful Night” and “Noc- 


turne”; John Alden Carpenter’s “The 
Pools of Peace” and Walter Morse 
Rummel’s “Ecstasy”. Several Spiri- 
tuals completed the program. 

Though the full magnificence of 
Miss Anderson’s voice made itself felt 
in the “Tutta Raccolta”, her singing 
of the Handel arias was uneven. The 
upper range of the voice was unusual- 
ly brilliant but the middle and lower 
ranges sounded less secure and clear- 
ly focussed. Of the Wolf songs, “In 
dem Schatten meiner Locken” was the 
most completely satisfying. One 
missed something of the ecstatic ex- 
citement of the “Nachtzauber” and 
“Er ist’s”. The Verdi aria was per- 
formed with a dramatic imagination 
which might well have been employed 
more searchingly in the Wolf songs. 
The peak of the evening was Miss 


Anderson’s incomparable singing of 
the Spirituals. Each one was _ so 
sincere, so beautiful in conception and 


execution that the listener could not 
believe that the next one could equal 
it, until he heard it. In these songs 
Miss Anderson was in full control of 





Marian Anderson Harry Kaufman 


her voice, and the rhythmic exhilara- 
tion and the poignant emotional color 
of her singing brought the audience 
to its feet. She added many encores. 
Franz Rupp was the able accompanist. 
>. 

Harry Kaufman, Pianist 

Even in this age of super-techniques 
a feat as spectacular as the perform- 
ance of Godowsky’s Paraphrase of 
Johann Strauss’ Kunstlerleben Waltz, 
with which Harry Kaufman concluded 
his Carnegie Hall recital on Dec. 28, is 
by no means an everyday experience. 
This reviewer, to be candid, dislikes 
this particular gaudy and overloaded 
showpiece which that incorrigible com- 
biner, Godowsky, made out of the 
lovely waltz tunes for the greater 
glory of virtuosos. Yet when its tumul- 
tuous counterpoints and its orgies of 
figuration are managed with such in- 
toxicating brilliancy few can withstand 
the giddy dazzlement of the exploit. 
Small wonder that the large audience 
greeted Mr. Kaufman’s’ grandiose 
stunt with a paroxysm of applause. 

However, the evening offered far 
more than pyrotechnical excitements. 
The gifted pianist opened the concert 
with an uncommonly fine performance 
of César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, which apparently lies very close 
to his heart. From the very first notes 
of the beautiful Prelude there was oc- 
casion to admire the romantic warmth 
of Mr. Kaufman’s approach, his sensi- 
tive touch and the varied and subtle 
range of color he commands. It is 
long since a more poetic conception of 
this work has been published here- 
abouts. Later in the program the art- 
ist equalled and possibly even sur- 
passed this achievement with an ex- 
quisite, tender and yet brilliant ren- 
dering of the greatest though most in- 
frequently heard of the Chopin Scher- 
zos—the incomparable one in E major. 

Admirable in various ways were 
those five short Studies by Jelobinsky 
which Vladimir Horowitz introduced 
here some years ago; also, Albeniz’s 
Triana and Debussy’s Hommage a 
Rameau. The one major work of the 
evening where Mr. Kaufman seemed 
out of his element was Beethoven’s 
Appassionata, which calls for quite a 
different order of imagination. It re- 
ceived a disconcertingly erratic per- 
formance, with abundantly misapplied 
rubatos and vagaries of rhythm and— 
particularly in the finale—with such 
extremes of speed as to mock Bee- 
thoven’s direction, Allegro ma_ non 
troppo. 
People's Chorus 


In celebration of its 30th year, the 
People’s Chorus of New York held 
a Christmas Song Festival in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of Dec. 23, with L. Camilieri 
conducting as usual. Choral works 
some with incidental solos, mostly in 
keeping with the Christmas season, 
formed the program. Among compos- 
ers and arrangers represented were 
J. S. Bach, Gevaert, C. F. Manney, 
Mr. Camilieri, Schubert, Franz and 
Gounod, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
chairman of the chorus, read a group 
of Christmas poems. 


Janos Scholz, Cellist 

Janos Scholz, Hungarian cellist, 
former member of the Roth Quartet, 
appeared in recital at Town Hall on 








Janos Scholz Angel Reyes 


Jan. 4, with the able assistance of 
George Reeves at the piano. He used 
a particularly fine instrument, from 
which he drew a tone of noteworthy 
warmth, richness and brilliance, which 
was a substantial aid to him in pro- 
jecting the slow section of the opening 
Adagio and Allegro by Boccherini 
with such appealing beauty as he 
achieved and in investing the Allegro 
with an engaging charm. 

With this work he set for himself 
a standard of performance that he 
scarcely reached again during the eve- 
ning. The Bach Suite in C for cello 
alone, No. 3 of the six, was played, 
like everything else, in competent 
fashion, but with the main emphasis 
laid upon the technical aspects of the 
work, the inherent rhythmical vitality 


(Continued on page 17) 
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of the various sections suffering nota- 
bly from too casual treatment in most 
instances. The First Rhapsody by 
Bartok was more convincingly pro- 
jected but the Duo for Cello and Pi- 
ano by Lukas Foss demanded more 
imaginative resourcefulness than was 
brought to it to make it seem less es- 
sentially non-communicative music. 
Arrangements of two pieces by Isidor 
Achron and the recitalist’s transcrip- 
tion of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” 
completed the program. i 


Povia Frijsh, Soprano 


Only a few singers in the world 
have the power to illumine every- 
thing they touch, to make each song 
an ultimate revelation, as does Povla 
Frijsh, who gave the first of three 
recitals before an enthusiastic audience 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 6. In the Lieder by Robert and 
Clara Schumann and Schubert which 
opened the program, in the eight 
Poulenc songs, six of them new, which 
followed, and in the contemporary 
\merican group which led to a coda 
of two songs by Sinding and Grieg, 
Mme. Frijsh created scores of moods 
with unfailing intuition and interpreta- 
tive magic. Her phrasing and rhythmic 
precision, like those of Wanda Lan- 
dowska, have a certainty which evoke 
the grandeur of classical art. Her 
coloring of words, as in the phrase 
“Je veux fumer” in Poulenc’s “Cham- 
bre d’hotel”, can evoke a whole civil- 
ization in a matter of seconds. 

Poulenc is one of the greatest song 
composers of our time, and it was a 
delight to hear his music so master- 
fully performed. “Les ponts de Cé”, 
“Hier”, “Les gars qui vont a la féte”, 
“Chanson”, “Violon” and “Valse 
Chantée” rang in subject matter from 
decadent, sensual introspection to a 
magnificently vulgar humor. The 
group in English consisted of Rebecca 
Clarke’s “The Seal Man”, highly 
imaginative song which calls for tre- 
mendous powers of dramatic projec- 
tion from the performer; Richard 
Morse’s “Dirge”, a touching, if con- 
ventional work; John Duke’s poignant 
“Bells in the Rain”, really distin- 
guished music; and songs by Paul 
Sargent, J. Alexander and Emanuel 
Rosenberg which were effective if not 
particularly original or artistically 
significant. One of ‘the outstanding 
features of this memorable recital was 
the sensitive piano playing of Henri 
Deering. S. 


Operatic and Liturgical Concert 

A concert of operatic and liturgical 
music was given in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 23, under the 
conductorship of Oddone Som- 
movigo. The program _ included 
orchestral excerpts from Mascagni 
yperas, portions of La Forza del Des- 
tion with soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
1 group of songs and arias sung by 
Pina Sarro, soprano, and in conclus- 
ion, the first performance of a Missa 
Pastorale in Honor of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe by Mr. Sommovigo. Solo- 
ists heard during the evening included 
Madeline Mazzo Mazzocchi, soprano, 
and Alexander Androyan, bass. Wal- 
ter Giannini was at the organ. N. 


Oratorio Society's Messiah 
It is a pleasure to report that the Ora- 
torio Society’s Christmas performance 
- Handel’s Messiah, given at Carne- 
ie Hall Dec. 22, was something more 
an the pious orgy of tradition. Un- 
Alfred Greenfield the great work 
as : ae on a new stimulus and an 
inaccustomed thrill. Already last sea- 
on this reviewer noted the change 
vhich had quickened a tiresome ritual 
nto an animating experience and the 
resent rendering marked an advance 
ver the previous twelve-month. 
The Society sang the great ensembles 
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Povla Frijsh 


with spirit, weight and delicacy. The 
tonal balance seems better than it has 
been for some time, due no doubt to 
the reinforcement of the men’s voices 
by tenors and basses returned from 
the wars. Much could be said, more- 
over, for the accomplishments of Bar- 
bara Stevenson, Jean Watson, William 
Hain and James Pease who formed 
the solo quartet. Miss Stevenson dis- 
played in her chief arias a soprano of 
exquisite, floating quality, particularly 
lovely in soft passages and around E, 
F and F sharp. Miss Watson, in ad- 
mirable form, did nothing more mov- 
ingly expressive than “He was de- 
spised”. Mr. Hain, dependable as ever, 
improved steadily as the evening pro- 
gressed. Mr. Pease, who has a re- 
markable flexibility of bravura for the 
execution of the great Handelian “di- 
visions”, accomplished more favorable 
results in the earlier than the later 
numbers. For “Why Do the Nations” 
his voice lacks something of the proper 
weight. It is regrettable, moreover, 
that Mr. Greenfield sees fit to ignore 
the da capo of the air. 

Nevertheless the conductor must be 
heartily thanked for restoring several 
of the great ensembles, especially the 
superb chorus “He trusted in God”. 
Mr. Greenfield should now go a step 
further and produce the mighty work 
without any cuts at all. What if it 
does last 20 minutes to half an hour 
longer? It might be advisable, how- 
ever, to have the intermission some- 
what earlier in the evening. 


Edward Matthews, Baritone 


Edward Matthews, a member of the 
original cast of Gertrude Stein’s Four 
Saints in Three Acts, and the musical 
version of Porgy and Bess, returned 
to the Town Hall on Dec. 23 to give 
his first New York recital in several 
years, 

His performance on this particular 
evening was uneven. The Negro bari- 
tone possesses a good, resonant natural 
voice, a fine sense of timing and thea- 
tre, a precise (sometimes overly pre- 
cise) diction. His way of singing, 
however, often results in tones that 
are too open and fuzzy. His top notes 
were thin and pushed except for a 
few rare exceptions. These faults of 
production are unfortunate as Mr. 
Matthews’ other gifts equip him with 
the potential to be a front rank artist. 

The program was pleasant and built 
along traditional lines. The final 
group, one of Afro-American songs, 
was better than the rest as might be 
expected. Among the Lieder pre- 
sented Schubert’s “Der Jiingling an 
der Quelle” and Brahms’ “O wiisst’ 
ich doch den Weg zurtick” were ad- 
mirable for the sensitivity of their in- 
terpretations, although the vocal line 
of the latter was not properly sus- 
tained. Dido’s Lament, however suit- 
able it may be for a male singer, was 
sung in the first group with fine 
dramatic intensity. 

“Pigeons on the grass, alas, pigeons 
on the grass” from Four Saints was 
also performed, alas. Jonathan Brice 
accompanied. 


M. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 

The contemporary mistress of 
French song, Maggie Teyte, returned 
to the Town Hall for her second re- 
cital of the season on Dec. 19 after 
postponement from an earlier date due 
to illness. The voice betrayed a few 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Philadelphia Marks 
Beethoven’s Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA—Honoring the 175th 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra offered a program of his 
works at the concerts of Dec. 14 and 
15. As soloist in the Emperor Con- 
certo, Robert Casadesus proved a dis- 
tinguished interpreter, and he was 
recalled many times. The program 
also contained excerpts from the ballet 
Die Geschépfe des Prometheus and 
the First Symphony. 

At the concerts of Dec. 21 and 22, 
the Pastoral Symphec:~ from Handel’s 
Messiah and Vaug.*n Williams’ 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols were 
heard. In the Fantasia, the able solo- 
ist was John Ciavola, baritone, and the 
University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Society had been excellently prepared 
by Robert Elmore and William R. 
Smith. Mr. Ormandy and the or- 
chestra offered Mozart's Haffner 
Symphony and Brahms’ Second. 

The first of several children’s con- 
certs on Dec. 15 brought movements 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
his First Piano Concerto, in which 
Herma Rosenfeld, a Settlement Music 
School pupil, acquitted herself with 
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high distinction. Benjamin Britten’s 
Ceremony of Carols was performed by 
the finely trained Boy Choristers of 
St. Peter’s Choir School, Harold W. 
Gilbert, director. An ensemble of 
Littlefield dancers appeared in parts 
of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
and other works included two Mozart 
dances, in which Maurice Bokser was 
heard as “guest organ grinder”, and 
various carols. 

Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster 
and successor to Saul Caston as the 
orchestra’s associate conductor, direct- 
ed the concerts of Dec. 28 and 29 in 
authoritative fashion. The Russian pro- 
gram included the Prelude to Mus- 
sorgsky’s Khovantchina, and two sym- 
phonies, Shostakovich’s First and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. 

Wiu.iaM E. Smit 





Programs of Interest 
Given in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES — Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Symphony Association bowed 
out of the Philharmonic Auditorium 
with a pair of concerts on Nov. 29 
and 30. Alfred Wallenstein conducted 
the orchestra in music from William 
Schuman’s Undertow and Shostako- 
vich’s Sixth Symphony. Egon Petri, 
pianist, was soloist for the event. He 
played Liszt’s Piano Concerto in A 
in an erudite and scholarly fashion. 

For 10 nights the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra played in a different Southern 
California city from Santa Barbara to 
Diego. They returned to the audi- 
torium on Dec. 13 for an unusually 
solid program conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. Mr. Klemperer’s return to 
his old platform was hailed by a ca- 
pacity audience. The Brahms Second 
became a human document under 
his direction. He is getting back into 
his old form of greatness. Josef 
Szigeti chose the Beethoven Romanza 
and the controversial Alban Berg 
violin Concerto. 

Werner Janssen’s Orchestra played 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony in_ its 
commemorative series in the Wilshire- 
Ebell Theatre on Dec. 2. Leon Fleish- 
er played the same Liszt concert which 
Mr. Petri had given a few days before. 
Variations on The Irish Washerwom- 
an by Mildred Couper, and Casella’s 
Italia were interesting novelties well 
performed. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Monteux Introduces 
New Works and Artists 


San Francitsco.—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony season is bringing 
some exceptionally interesting pro- 
grams with novelties. For his second 
pair of concerts on Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1 Pierre Monteux introduced Proko- 
fieff’s delightful Summer Day on an 
all-Russian program which opened 
with the Tchaikovsky Fifth Sym- 
phony and concluded with a Rachman- 
inoff piano concerto with Vladimir 
Horowitz as_ soloist. It was Mr. 
Horowitz's first appearance here in 
more than five years, and he drew 
overflowing audiences to the sym- 
phony concerts as well as to his own 
subsequent recital. His playing was 
sensational and he scored ovation 
after ovation. 

The following week brought the 
first western performance of Bloch’s 
new Suite Symphonique which cre- 
ated a definitely favorable impres- 
sion. It was given a gripping per- 
formance and made many new friends 
for Mr. Bloch in the city that was 
home to him for several years. Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony and Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
shared the program. 

Perhaps the most exciting discov- 
ery of the symphony season to date 
was the young violinist whom Mr. 
Monteux found in Canada last sum- 


Members of the 
Audience of a Phil- 
adelgphia Orchestra's 
Children's Concert 
Inspect the Barrel 
Organ Demonstrated 
by Maurice Bokser, 
Who Loaned It to 
the Orchestra for a 
Performance of Mo- 
zart's Dance of the 
Same Name 


mer. Gerhard Kander is his name. 
Austrian born, Mr. Kander was a refu- 
gee from the Nazis and had the good 
luck to be adopted by a Canadian 
family in sympathy with his musical 
aspirations. Between his escape from 
Europe with his violin hidden under 
his coat and his United States debut, 
Mr. Kander, now 24, served in the 
Canadian army and became a Canad- 
ian citizen. His tone was good but 
not large, his technique adequate but 
not flawless. Yet he could give a 
Kreislerian lilt to melodic passages. 
The Brahms Concerto may not have 
been the best possible vehicle for his 
debut, but it served to prove him a 
serious musician as well as a violinist 
destined for stellar rank. Ravel’s 
Tombeau de Couperin, Copland’s Ap- 
palachian Spring and Wagner’s For- 
est Murmurs and Flying Dutchman 
Overture were also presented in ex- 
cellent fashion. 

Leon Fleisher, who was once the 
city’s finest boy prodigy, was soloist 
for the pre-Christmas pair of con- 
certs. His virtuosic equipment and 
understanding of the music were dem- 
onstrated in the Rachmaninoff Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini. Zador’s 
Biblical Triptych proved impressive 
at first hearing under Mr. Monteux’s 
baton, and the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony, the Sinfonia from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio and the traditional 
Adeste Fideles completed an excep- 
tionally fine concert. Before adjourn- 
ing for the holidays, the symphony 
paid its annual visit to Treasure 
Island to take music to the service 
men stationed there. 

Marjory M. FIsHer 


Szell Wins Ovation 
With Cleveland Men 


CLEVELAND—George Szell, distin- 
guished conductor, stirred a capacity 
audience at Severance Hall on Dec. 
20 to an ovation by his inspired pre- 
sentation of an all-Beethoven program 
opening his three-week visit as guest 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

With Rudolf Serkin, pianist, a per- 
formance of the Emperor Concerto 
was given that will long be remem- 
bered. Mr. Szeil revealed a perfec- 
tion of shading and brilliance of ex- 
ecution that drew bravos from the au- 
dience. A marvelously etched Egmont 
Overture opened the program, which 
was closed with a performance of the 
Seventh Symphony that was notable. 

There were other orchestral tri- 
umphs during the month. Vladimir 
Golschmann won high praise for his 
presentation as guest conductor on 
Dec. 13 of Debussy’s Iberia, Images 
No. 2, the Brahms Second and Mo- 
zart’s Haffner Symphony. 

For the Dec. 6-8 pair, Mr. Golsch- 
mann and William Kapell, pianist, in- 
troduced Cleveland to the Khatcha- 
turian Concerto, whose clever bril- 
liancies and exquisite Andante won 
high praise. 

The Vivaldi D Minor Concerto, 
edited by Siloti, the Schénberg Ver- 
klarte Nacht, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini completed the 














program. The final Golschmann offer- 
ing was marked by a stirring perform- 
ance of the Khrennikoff First Sym- 
phony. Its freshness, brilliance and 
clever structure won it a warm recep- 
tion. Another “new to Cleveland” 
item was the Nocturne from Antheil’s 
Suite Decatur at Algiers. The pro- 
gram also included the Berlioz Roman 
Carnival Overture and Sibelius’ Sec- 
ond Symphony; the latter’s rugged 
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VIOLINIST 
PLAYS IN 
CHARLOTTETOWN 


Carroll Glenn, Violin- 
ist, Chats with Her 
Friend, Mrs. Keith 
Rogers, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Char- 
lottetown Community 
Concert Association. 
With Them Is Jo- 








CHARLOTTETOWN, CANADA.—After a 
successful concert in Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, Carroll Glenn 
played a recital for the local Com- 


Buffalo Welcomes 
Ensemble Groups 


Piano Quartet, Dancers 
and Choruses Brighten 
Season 

BurrALo—Eagerly awaited, the 
much heralded First Piano Quartet 
made its second annual visit on Nov. 
27 at Kleinhans Music Hall. Vladimir 
Padwa, Adam Garner, Frank Mittler 
and Edward Edson presented a varied 
prograti of many well known classics 
to the delight of their enthusiastic 
listeners. Kleinhans Music Hall was 
completely filled with standing room 
only and extra stage seats. Music by 
Paganini, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Debussy, Paderewski and Sarasate 
completed the evening. The concert 
was under the management of Zorah 
Berry. 

Rosario and Antonio appeared be- 
fore a large crowd on Dec. 1 at Klein- 
hans Music Hall. Beautifully cos- 
tumed and artistic dancing by this duo 
brought spontaneous applause through- 
out the evening. They were assisted 
by three clever dancers, Pastora Ruiz, 


Linda Iberia, Carmen Luz; G. Vil- 
larina, guitarist, and Sylvio Mas- 
ciarelli, pianist. It was sponsored by 


Zorah wnt 

The Guido Male Chorus under 
Arnold Cornelissen presented its 42nd 
annual concert on Dec. 3 in the 
Statler Hotel ballroom. Ardis Moli- 
tor, soprano, a new singer to Buffalo 
audiences, was the assisting artist. 
Miss Molitor was heard in two groups 
of songs, and received enthusiastic 
applause for her fine singing of the 
aria Depuis le Jour from Louise. Mr. 
Cornelissen led the fine group of male 
singers in Franz Lochner’s Hymn to 
Music, an arrangement of Brahms’ 
“May Night”, Humperdinck’s “Vassal’s 
Farewell”, Sibelius’ “The Song Now 
Stilled” and Saar’s “When Love is 
Kind”. Reed Jerome played splendid 
accompaniments. 

Zorah Berry presented the Jaroff 
Don Cossack Chorus, on Dec. 9 at 
Kleinhans Hall. A near-capacity au- 
dience heard this fine ensemble, their 
songs including a number of Christ- 
mas carols, BENNO RoSENHEIMER 





Howard Lyman Conducts 
Oratorio in Syracuse 

Syracuse, N. Y.—As a pre-Christ- 
mas choral festival on Dec. 9 in the 
auditorium of the University Meth- 
odist Church, Handel’s Messiah was 
given under the baton of Dr. Howard 
Lyman, beginning his twentieth year 
as musical director of the church and 
professor emeritus of voice and choral 
music at Syracuse University. Solo- 
ists were Eva Clapp, soprano; Betty 


seph Wolman, Miss 
Glenn's Accompanist 
munity Concert Association. Other 
artists this season include the Platoff 


Don Cossacks, J. M. Sanroma and 
Mary Van Kirk, contralto. 


ues 


Severn, contralto ; Robert Hudson Bal- 
lard, tenor, and J. Arnold Goettel, 
baritone. Edith Schmitt was at the 
organ, and the choir included 70 voices 
from various city churches. 


Detroit Host 
To Ballet Group 


Troupe Appears on Two Days 
-—Kreisler, Don Cossacks and 
Others Are Heard 
Detroit.—Masonic Auditorium con- 
certs provided variety to Detroit in 
the waning weeks of 1945. Nov. 25 


and 28 found the Ballet Theatre on 
hand. Nora Kaye, Andre Eglevsky, 
Tommy Rall, Alicia Alonso, Michael 


Kidd and Janet Reed were outstanding. 

Fritz Kreisler wrought his magic on 
a packed Masonic Auditorium on Nov. 
30. His performance of Bach's So- 
nata No. 1 for violin alone was spec- 
tacular. Carl Lamson accompanied, 
and shared many bows with the solo- 
ist who also played the Sibelius Con- 
certo. Large audiences greeted Serge 
Jaroff and his Don Cossack Chorus on 
Dec. 4 and 5 in Masonic Temple. As 
always, Detroiters responded with 
whole-hearted enjoyment to the well- 
chosen and meticulously performed 
Russian songs. 

Rudolf Serkin was heard in a piano 
recital in Music Hall on Dec. 17. The 
audience showed its enthusiasm for 
Mr. Serkin’s brilliant interpretations 
of Beethoven’s Pathétique Sonata and 


Schubert’s Phantasie, Op. 15. Schu- 
mann’s Abegg Variations, three Ca- 
prices by Mendelssohn, and _ several 


works of Chopin were likewise superbly 
done. Two days later Music Hall 
brought the pianist-wit, Victor Borge, 
with an orchestra. His serio-comic 
lecture-recital packed the house. On 
Dec. 3 Lauritz Meichior appeared at 
Music Hall. Music ranging from 
opera through Scandinavian songs to 
motion picture selections delighted a 
sizable crowd. Otto Seyfert accom- 
panied Mr. Melchior. 

Some 4,000 persons heard Paul 
Robeson at Masonic Auditorium on 
Dec. 9. With Lawrence Brown at the 
piano, Mr. Robeson sang a varied pro- 
gram in many languages. William 
Schatzkamer played two groups of 
piano solos. Dec. 11 bought the an- 
nual Wayne University performance 
of Handel’s Messiah in Masonic Audi- 
torium. It was repeated the following 
night. Soloists included Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Margit Kormendy, C. Herbert 
Peterson and Reinhold Schmidt. Har- 
old Tallman conducted the Wayne 
University orchestra and choir. 

The annual Christmas concert of the 
Orpheus Club took place in Masonic 
Temple’s Scottish Rites Cathedral on 
Dec. 11 with Charles Frederic Morse 
leading the 40-voice male choir. 

On Dec. 14 at Music Hall the De- 
troit Oratorio Society presented the 


performance of Arthur 
Honegger’s King David. Paul Leys- 
sac narrated and Arthur Gnau con- 
ducted. Evelyn Gurvitch, pianist, was 
heard at the lecture hall of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts Dec. 5 
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Three Programs | Please 
Denver Audiences 


DeNVER—Lauritz Melchior appeared 
as the second artist on Harry Huff- 
mans Fox Denver Theaters Concert 
Series on Noy. 24. Milton Shrednick 
shared the program as accompanist 
and piano soloist. Melchior was in 
fine voice and spirit and throughly de- 
lighted the capacity audience. Dec. 3 
Bartlett and Robertson, duo-pianists, 
were presented by Oberfelder-Slack 
as the fourth concert in their Greater 
Celebrity Series. A large audience re- 
ceived them with much favor. 

The Lamont Singers of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Florence Lamont Hin- 
man, conductor, presented Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio at the Memorial 
Chapel on Dec. 2. The chorus gave 
a splendid performance of the work 
and showed clearly the results of the 
faithful rehearsals and splendid leader- 
ship of the conductor. Soloists were 
Lester Cowan, tenor; Florence 
Schneider and Margaret Hockett, 
sopranos; Norma Lee Larkin, alto, 





and Ralph Bishop, bass. 
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Nation’s Orchestras 





(Continued from page 18) 


pages were given a most intelligent 
reading. 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony paid its annual visit in the 
Cleveland Civic Concert Course di- 
rected by Mrs. Emil Brudno, and scored 
heavily with a superb performance of 
the Brahms Fourth Symphony. The 
Mozart E Flat Symphony, one of the 
three last from his pen, and the Bee- 
thoven Leonore Overture No. 3 were 
given the usual impeccable presenta- 
tions. 

ELMORE BACON 


Washington Welcomes 
Symphony Soloists 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Before it de- 
parted on its annual northern tour, the 
National Symphony gave two interest- 
ing concerts. On Nov. 21, Rudolf 
Firkusny appeared as soloist in a vig- 
orous reading of the Brahms D minor 
Piano Concerto. On Nov. 25 the 
young violinist, Patricia Travers, re- 
turned to the capital, playing a Vieux- 
temps concerto. This concert was also 
the occasion for the premiere of Hans 
Kindler’s The Seven Provinces. The 
National Symphony conductor’s work 
derives its title from the name of a 
famous Dutch battleship, and its melo- 
dic material from eight famous Dutch 
tunes, one for each of the seven prov- 
inces of the Netherlands plus the old 
national hymn, the “Wilhelmus”. De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes and Ravel’s Bolero 
completed the program. 

On Nov. 28 in Woodrow Wilson 
High School the orchestra played a 
special program for 1,100 members of 
the National Symphony Orchestral 
Association. This was an all-Ameri- 
can program, featuring two works 
written especially for the occasion, 
George Antheil’s Scherzo, The Gold- 
en Spike, and Peter Mennin’s Over- 
ture. Heard also were Wallingford 
Riegger’s Funeral March and works 
by William Schuman, H. R. Brubeck, 
Gardner Read and Weldon Hart. 

Home concerts were resumed on 
Dec. 16, when Gyorgy Sandor made 
his appearance. This was one of the 
first civilian performances here of the 
Pianist, whose concerts in uniform 
won him a large following. He played 
the Beethoven Third Concerto. For 
the rest, Mr. Kindler chose the Over- 
ture to Weber’s Oberon, Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe, Antheil’s Decatur 
in Algiers, heard earlier this season, 
and, in honor of Sibelius’ 80th birth- 
day, Finlandia. 

Mona Paulee of the Metropolitan 
Opera appeared with the orchestra on 
Dec. 19. She sang a Gluck aria and 
another from Tchaikovsky’s Jeanne 
D’Arce. The orchestra repeated Mr. 
Mennin’s Festive Overture, gave Mar- 
tinu’s Thunderbolt its first perform- 
ance, played Haydn’s Symphony No. 
88, the Dance of the Apprentices, and 
the finale from Act III of Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. At the end of the Dec. 
23 concert, with Juanita Carter, so- 
prano, to lead them, Mr. Kindler’s 
listeners were encouraged to sing 
Christmas carols. Mr. Kindler had 
earlier given them Brahms’s First 
Symphony, Chadwick’s Noel, Mary 
Howe’s Stars, the Dream Pantomime 
from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel and the Polonaise from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Christmas Eve. 


Philadelphians Visit 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was in 
town twice, bringing with it an inter- 
esting soloist each time. On Nov. 27 
it was Zino Francescatti, who has 
speedily established himself as a favor- 
ite here. He played the Bach Violin 
Concerto in A minor and gave the 
first local performance of Milhaud’s 
new Suite. Eugene Ormandy offered 
another premiere, that of Walton’s 
ballet suite The Wise Virgins. Ra- 
vel’s Spanish Rhapsody and Salome’s 


Hans Kindler and 
Rudolf Firkusny Look 
Over the Score of 
Brahms's Concerto 
in D Minor Before 
Their Recent Per- 
formance of the 
Work in Washington 
with the National 
Symphony 


Dance, by Richard Strauss, concluded 
the program. 

For the Philadelphia Orchestra’s ex- 
tra, non-subscription holiday concert 
on Dec. 18, William Kapell was solo- 
ist in the Second Piano Concerto of 
Rachmaninoff. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Ormandy was not always in accord 
with his soloist on tempos, but in spite 
of the difficulty, Mr. Kapell’s brilliance 
registered with the audience. Mr. Or- 
mandy programmed Respighi’s Arie di 
Corte and Brahms’ Second Symphony. 

AuprREY WALz 





Detroit Symphony 
Offers Novelties 


Derroir.—Outstanding among recent 
Detroit Symphony concerts was the 
Dec. 20 subscription program. Wil- 
liam Primrose displayed his uncanny 
powers in Walton’s Concerto for 
Viola and Orchestra and Berlioz’s 
Harold in Italy. Karl Krueger con- 
ducted the strings of the orchestra in 
three Purcell pieces. In an earlier 
program on Nov. 29 Mr. Krueger and 
the orchestra offered Chausson’s Sym- 
phony, Op. 20, Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite No. 2, the Overture to 
Mozart’s Figaro and the Prelude and 
Love-Death from Tristan. 

The following week, Paul Hinde- 
mith shared the podium with Mr. 
Krueger. Mr. Hindemith led the or- 
chestra in his own Mathis der Mahler. 
Mr. Krueger conducted Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. On Dec. 13, Mr. 
Krueger conducted Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and Debussy’s La Mer. 
Later, two works by Dohnanyi were 
heard, the Adagio from the suite, Ru- 
ralia Hungarica, and Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme, with Louise Meisz- 
ner at the piano. 

The Detroit Music Guild presented 
one of the most ambitious programs in 
its history as the second concert in its 
1945-46 series on Dec. 12. Instead of 
the lecture hall of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, the locale was the much 
larger Music Hall, and instead of the 
usual small group of chamber artists, 
an orchestra numbering approximately 
30 musicians occupied the stage. Solo- 
ists included Henry Siegl, violin and 
viola; Dr. Richard Sterba, Detroit 
psychologist and highly-skilled ama- 
teur violinist; Katja Andy, piano; and 
Joseph Miller, flute. The orchestra 
was under direction of Mischa Kottler. 
Messrs. Siegl and Sterba played 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two 
violins, and then, with Mr. Siegl tak- 
ing the viola part, Mozart’s Symphonie 
Concertante for violin and viola. In 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto 
the soloists were Miss Andy, Mr. Mil- 
ler and Mr. Sieg!. 

Seymour KAPpETANSKY 


Schoenberg Work Stirs 
Minneapolis Circles 


MINNEAPOLIS—Musical circles still 
are arguing about the Arnold Schoen- 
berg concerto for violin and orchestra, 
performed by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on Nov. 30, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los conducting, and Louis Krasner, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, as solo- 





Swann Studio 


ist. It was reported to be the second 
performance of the work anywhere. 
The performance was a tremendous 
technical success. Mr. Krasner’s mas- 
tery of the difficulties of the solo part 
especially the cadenzas, and the way in 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Chicago Enjoys 
Varied Programs 


Choruses, Soloists and 
Chamber Groups Are 
Heard 


Cuicaco.—On Dec. 8 the Jewish 
People’s Choral Society, Eugene Ma- 
lek conducting, presented a festival of 
Jewish Music at the Civic Opera 
House, celebrating a century of Jew- 
ish communal life in Chicago. Be- 
fore a large audience, the group of- 
fered J. Schaefer’s oratorio, Tzwei 
Brider, excerpts from Schubert's ora- 
torio Miriam, and Jewish folk songs. 
Soloists were Selma Kaye, soprano, 
and Moyshe Oysher, cantor. 

Lillian Magnuson Waller, pianist, 
appeared at Kimball Hall on Dec. 10 in 
a recital sponsored by the Zeta chap- 
ter of Phi Beta fraternity for the bene- 
fit of the annual scholarship. Car- 
men Lewis, Chicago soprano, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 11. 
Her program included songs by Do- 
naudy, Paisiello, Debussy, Rachmani- 
noff, Coates, Czerwonky and others. 
Robert Macdonald played Miss Lew- 
is’ accompaniments. 

Louise Doschek, pianist,, made her 
Chicago debut in Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 12 with a program that listed 
compositions by Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Ravel and Medtner. In Ra- 
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BARITONE VISITS ABERDEEN CANTEEN 
When Robert Merrill Sang for Aberdeen's Civic Music Association He Found 
Time to Help Out in the Servicemen's Canteen Where the Town's Famous 
Pheasant Sandwiches Are Served to Visiting Military Men. With Mr. Merrill Are 
Mrs. Max Stokes, Lelia Edwards, Lt. Wm. Bonner, jg., and Mrs. W. W. Bassett 


ABERDEEN, SoutH Dakora. — The 
local Civic Music Series opened its 
1945-46 season with a highly enjoy- 
able recital by Robert Merrill, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera. A full 
and varied program is planned for the 
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vel’s Gaspard de la Nuit, the young 
pianist was at her best, negotiating 
the difficult technical passages with 
remarkable ease, and bringing inter- 
esting color to her interpretation. 

George Randol, who acts the part 
of the father in Anna Lucasta, gave a 
vocal recital in the Eighth Street The- 
atre on Dec. 14. In songs by Cal- 
dara, Beethoven, Mozart, Duparc, 
Wolf-Ferrari and a group of African 
songs, Mr. Randol disclosed an attrac- 
tive, resonant baritone, but he needs 
to gain more finesse in the art of using 
it. His accompanist was Catherine 
Boxham Rich. 

On the same evening the University 
of Chicago presented Roy Harris in 
a program of his own compositions at 
Mandel Hall. This was the first of 
the series of Composers Concerts be- 
ing offered by the University this sea- 
son. The program was made up of 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Im- 
provisations on American Folk Mate- 
rials, and Lamentation. The music 
was performed by Johana Harris, pi- 
anist, and wife of the composer; Anita 
Brande, soprano; Dorothy Walters, 
pianist, and the Chicago Symphony 
Quartet. 


Spalding Appears 
Albert Spalding, violinist, gave a re- 
cital before a large audience in Or- 
chestra Hall on Dec. 16. If listeners 
found his interpretations lacking in 
fiery emoticnal coloring, they were 
compensated by other qualities. Flaw- 
less taste, impeccable intonation and 
sound technique marked the perform 
ance of every piece. The program con- 
sisted of two movements from Tar- 
tini’s Sonata in G minor, Mozart's 
Concerto in D, Brahms’ Sonata in A, 
and music by Sladek, Primrose, Falla 
and Saint-Saéns. Andre Benoit was 

Mr. Spalding’s accompanist. 

On Dec. 16 the Citizens’ Opera 
Company presented Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride in English at the Ashland 
Boulevard Auditorium. Jarmila No- 
votna was the star, and supporting 
here were Herman Flieth, Alois Bra- 
gagnola, John Toms, Harold Willer, 
Ilma Bayle, Henry Matysiak and Julia 
Sturge. Jerzy Bojanowski conducted 
In the evening, the Universal Opera 
Company, another of Chicago’s small 
opera groups, presented Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor at the Eighth Street Thea- 
tre, with Enrico Clausi, June Brown, 
Otto Slatinsky and Wilson Jones sing- 
ing the principal parts. 

The Max Miller Quintet, with Mr. 
Miller doubling at piano and vibra 
harp; Ken Smith at the drums; Bill 


unt 


rest of the season. Concerts will be 
given by Alexander Uninsky, the 
Southernaires, the Northwest Sin- 
fonietta, Christine Johnson, Selma 
Kaye and Mario Berini, and Joseph 
Szigeti. 
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Funkey, alto saxophone; Jimmy Ran- 
ey, guitar, and Micky Simms, double 
bass, gave a jazz concert in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 17, The program in- 
cluded traditional New Orleans jazz 
and originals by members of the group. 
Muggsy Spanier added his trumpet 
in the playing of Tin Roof Blues and 
Lonesome Road. 


Swedish Choral Sings 

The Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor, gave its annual 
presentation of Messiah in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 23. Through years of 
familiarity with Handel’s score, the 
chorus is able to sing it with ease. 
Attention is now concentrated on tone 
and interpretation. In these the group 
excelled itself at this most recent per- 
formance. Of the soloists, Maud Nos- 
ler, soprano, sang with ethereal tone, 
though her interpretations sometimes 
lacked authority. Lillian Chookaszian, 
contralto, disclosed an attractive dark- 
ly colored voice. William Miller, 
tenor, and John McDonald, bass, 
brought to their roles the dignity and 
vocal strength that fine oratorio sing- 
ing requires. 

Performances of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel, sponsored by Hel- 
en Howe, music director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, were given 
in the Civic Opera House on Dec. 23 
and 24. Maria Matyas sang Hansel; 
Eunice Steen Lamont, Gretel; Doris 
Doe, the Mother; George Tozzi, the 
Father, and May Barron, the Witch. 
The roles of the Sandman and the 
Dewfairy were handled by Mary 
Kampo and Annette Olson, respective- 
ly. Felix Wolfes conducted, and the 
Carla Bradley ballet staged the dance 
of the angels. RutH BARRY 


Federation Meeting 
Scheduled for April 


A meeting of the board of directors 
and state and district presidents’ 
Council of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., April 7 to 11, 1946, with head- 
quarters at the Atlanta Biltmore. The 
meeting will take place in the spring 
instead of in the autumn because 
transportation congestion prevented 
the holding of a meeting in the fall 
of 1945. One of the principal topics 
of discussion will be the biennial con- 
vention of the federation, scheduled 
for the spring of 1947. This will be 
the first biennial convention with ac- 
companying American Music Festival 
that has been held since 1941. 
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NEW M USIC From Leading Publishers 


For Orchestra 


Edition Adier Issues 
Schnabel's First Symphony 


LTHOUGH Artur Schnabel con- 

fines himself in his concert 
repertoire almost entirely to the mas- 
terpieces of the classical period, his 
activities as a composer reveal a 
startlingly different aspect of his musi- 
cal temperament. Therefore the Edi- 
tion Adler is doubly to be congratu- 
lated for issuing the score of Mr. 
Schnabel’s First Symphony. In the 
first place, he writes in a completely 
modern idiom which reflects the musi- 
cal revolutions effected by Schonberg, 
Hindemith and others. This alone 
gives special interest to his composi- 
tions. In the second place, he is a 
great musical interpreter and thinker, 
and even if one may not have the same 
estimate of him as a composer as one 
does of him as a performer, he com- 
mands respect and attention. 

The symphony is in four movements 
and it is scored for flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, trumpets and trom- 
bones in threes; four horns; timpani, 
snare drum, triangle, bass drums and 
cymbals, requiring five players; and 
the usual strings. There are special 
indications in the score, P represent- 

ing elements of first importance, and 
* S representing elements of second im- 
portance; Roman figures showing the 
length of periods, and brackets the 
lengths of the phrases in the work. 
On paper, Mr. Schnabel’s Symphony 
looks impressive, and it has interesting 
ideas in it. Let us hope that conduc- 
tors will respond to the opportunity of 
letting us hear it in the flesh. . 





For Cello 


New Cello Work by Cadman 
Is a Dramatic Tone Picture 


N Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 

tone drama for cello and piano, A 
Mad Empress Remembers, recently 
published by Mills Music, cellists will 
find a concert piece of exceptionally 
picturesque implications for their in- 
strument. In writing it Mr. Cadman 
has been in one of his more expansive 
moods and the subject he has chosen 
has given wing to his imagination and 
tapped his most fertile resources of 
melodic invention. 

The work opens in an allegro pom- 
poso mood, with music that suggests 
an imperial fanfare, and then quickly 
gives way to a succession of memories 
of various kinds that crowd in one 
upon the other, of tenderly romantic 
episodes, of waltzing at a court ball, 
of dramatic events and tragic events 
and brilliant court pageantry. The 
musical results of this cycloramic 
retrospection are melodically and 
colorfully effective. The valse triste 
and the lento doloroso have an 
especially insinuating charm, while the 
subsequent extended development of 
the fanfare motif, with its exotic 
flavor and the somewhat barbaric 
character of its melodic line for the 








solo instrument is of imposingly rich 
sonorities. Ths work is one of the 
most impressive and dramatically vital 
of the larger compositions that Mr. 
Cadman has yet produced. It is dedi- 
cated to Gregor Piatigorsky. ($2). 
CG. 
Reviews in Brief 


“Now the Sheep Secure Are Graz- 
ing”, from the Birthday Cantata by 
J. S. Bach, arranged by Frank La 
Forge, Carl Fischer. A _ felicitously 
made version for cello and piano of 
Mr. La Forge’s edition of one of the 
most popular of Bach’s arias. The 
cello’s characteristic tonal richness is 
a welcome addition to the instrumen- 
tal coloring. (50c). 

Figaro, concert transcription of the 
famous baritone aria from Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville by Mario Castelnu- 
ovo-Tedesco, Carl Fischer. A _bril- 
liant, scintillating concert piece for 
cellists is the result of this free and 
elaborate treatment of the sparkling 
“patter-song” of the earlier Italian 
master by an Italian composer of to- 
day, who has resisted all temptation 
to do any violence to the original har- 
monic feeling. It has had the benefit 
of being edited by Gregor Piatigor- 
sky. A 17-page piece. ($1.50). 

c. 


For Solo Voice 


Stirring New Galaxy Songs 
Both Secular and Sacred 





HE Galaxy Music Corporation’s 

latest sheaf of song novelties con- 
tains, as usual, many striking features, 
“Love’s Offering” by Bainbridge Crist 
is an eminently singable setting of lines 
by Swinburne. The melodic line flows 
along with a smoothness that is un- 
common in songs of today, and there is 
a similarly grateful melodic frankness 
in the graceful “A Dream Journey” 
by Anca Seidlova, who has written 
her own words. 

There are three arrangements or 
adaptations, one being an adroit setting 
by Estelle Liebling of Chopin’s Ma- 
zurka in A flat, Op. 50, No. 2, to words 
by Bayard Taylor, the result being an 
excellent vehicle for a coloratura so- 
prano. Another is a_well-fashioned 
version by Gustave Ferrari of the 
French sea chanty, “Valparaiso”, with 
an English translation of the words by 
Robert B. Falk, a fine, swinging song 
for a man singer, while the third is a 
serenata, “Though Light Is My 
Heart”, a beautiful and effective song 
that is the result of an adaptation of 
music by Domenico Scarlatti by Sam- 
uel Richards Gaines, the English 
words being the work of the arranger. 

In the sacred field Powell. Weaver 
has written another impressive song, 
“O Zion, Haste”, with words by Mary 
A. Thomson, and Francis Rogers has 
supplied classical songs with sacred 
English texts of unimpeachable literary 
quality in providing a new poem, 
“Hail, Sabbath Day, Sweet Day of 
Rest”, for the music of Bach’s “Komm’, 
siisser Tod!”, by George Calhoun, an 
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English version of the original German 
text, “Come, Sweet Death!” also being 
included. Both of these songs are pub- 
lished in two keys. 


Reviews in Brief 


“A Serenade in Town”, by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, words by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart, Edwin H. Mor- 
ris & Co. (50c). An attractive love 
song in which Mr. Cadman’s fluent 
melodic gift adjusts itself to a: lilting 
waltz rhythm. 

“Into the Silent Land” by Richard 
Hageman, poem by Christina Rossetti, 
G. Schirmer (50c). Another fine 
Hageman song with the spacious me- 
lodic line and opulent piano accom- 
paniment characteristic of this com- 
poser’s songs. 

“Song Is So Old” by John Klein, 
words by Herman Hagedorn, Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers (50c). A 
melodically effective song with an os- 
tinato accompaniment that is not very 
felicitously devised. For medium voice. 


For Band: 

“The Lord’s Prayer”, by Albert 
Hay Malotte, arr. by Mayhew Lake, 
standard band, $1.50; symphonic band, 
$2.50. Scored so that the voice part 
may be given to alto or tenor saxo- 
phone, cornet, trombone or baritone, or 
to quartet of saxophones or of cornets 
and trombones. Or low solo voice 
may sing it. G. Schirmer. 

Grand Triumphal March, Op. 47, 
No. 2, by Alexandre Guilmant, freely 
arr. by Charles J. Roberts; “Deep in 
Dixie”, by Charles Lee Hill, full band, 
$2.00; symphonic band, $3.50. ‘Hym- 
nus”, by A. von Fielitz, arr. by Clif- 
ford P. Lillya and Merle J. Isaac: 
“Dark Eyes”, Russian folksong, arr. 
by Frank H. Malone, Jr., full band, 
$1.50; symphonic band, $2.75. “Panis 
Angelicus”, by César Franck, arr. by 
George C. Wilson; Russian Dance, by 
Tchaikovsky, arr. by Charles J. Rob- 
erts ; Minuet from Handel’s “Berenice”’ 
arr. by Charles J. Roberts, standard 
band, $1.25; symphonic band, $2.25. C. 
Fischer. 

“Empire March”, Op. 68, by Mon- 
tague F. Phillips, Novello: Gray. 

Marche Militaire, by Tchaikovsky, 
arr. by Edwin Franko Go!dman. 
“Grace and Charm”, by Nahan Franko, 
arr. by Erik Leidzen. “Argentina” 
(Paso Doble), by Stanley J. Damerell 
and Tolchard Evans, arr. by Paul 
Yoder. Mills. 

“Gesu Bambino”, pastorale, by Pie- 
tro A. Yon, trans. by Erik Leidzen, 
standard band, $2.50; symphonic band, 
$4.00. J. Fischer. 

“Rise, Men Courageous”, by Wilbur 
Chenoweth, arr. by Erik Leidzen. 
“Simbolo” (Cuban March), by Luis 
Casas, standard band, $1.00. “The 
Gladiator”, by John P. Sousa, arr. by 
Paul Yoder, concert band, $1.00. Con- 
cert Overture, in G Minor, by Clifford 
P. Lillya and Merle J. Isaac, standard 
band, $2.00; symphonic band, $3.50. 
“A Soldier’s Dream”, a fantasy, by 
Walter B. Rogers, arr. by E. M. Pear- 
son; “Blue Danube” Waltz, by Johann 
Strauss, arr. by Erik Leidzen; “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus”, from Handel’s “Mes- 








siah”, arr. by A. Chiaffarelli, standard 
band, $3.50; concert band, $5.00; sym- 
phonic band,, $6.50. C. Fischer. 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, by 
J. S. Bach, trans. by Erik Leidzen, 
standard band, $4.00; concert band, 
$5.75; symphonic band, $7.50. “Pic- 
tures at an Exposition”, Part 2, by 
Moussorgsky, trans. by Erik Leidzen, 
standard band, $3.50; concert band, 
$5.00; symphonic band, $6.50. Sym- 
phony in G Minor, First Movement, 
by Alberto Nepomuceno, arr. by N. 
DeRubertis, standard band, $3.50 ; con- 
cert band, $5.00; symphonic band, 
$8.50. “Lads of Wamphray”, march, 
by Percy Grainger, standard band, 
$5.00; concert band, $7.50; symphonic 
band, $10.50. “South of the Swanee”, 
by Frank H. Malone, Jr., standard, 
$2.50; symphonic, $4.00. C. Fischer. 


For Cornets and Band: 


“Trifolium”, by Erik Leidzen, C. 
Fischer. An effective composition for 
solo, duet or trio of B-flat cornets 
(trumpets) with band accompaniment. 
Performance time, four and a_ half 
minutes. 


For String Bass and Orchestra: 


“Mummers”, a “danse grotesque”, 
by John Merle, C. Fischer. A short, 
effective scherzo for either string bass 
or bassoon with accompaniment for 
string orchestra. A two-minute piece, 
not difficult. ; 


New Music Received 


For Mixed Voices, Four Parts, Secular: 


“Sir Halewyn’”, ancient Dutch ballad, 
freely arr. by Harvey Gaul, with soprano 
and tenor solos. “‘Gently Flows the River”’, 
Czechoslovakian folksong, arr. by Ralph E. 
Marryott. “On My Fine Steed’’, Czecho- 
slovakian folksong, arr. by Pr * Koepke, 
with baritone solo. ‘‘Norwegian M: antains”, 
Norwegian folk-tune, arr. by Alfred White- 
head, ‘“‘Yonder! Yonder!”’, Russian_ folk- 
melody, arr. by Samuel Richards Gaines, 
with tenor, or soprano, solo. “This Is 
America”, by Ralph E. Marryott. “For- 
gotten”, by Eugene Cowles, arr. by Rob 
Roy Peery (Ditson: Presser). ; 

“Dedication”, by Harry Robert Wilson. 
‘“Meadowlands”, by L. Knipper, and ‘“‘The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along’, by Edmund 
L. Gruber, arr. by Peter J. Wilhousky. 
“Up-Hill”, a spiritual allegory, by W. A. 
Goldsworthy, with medium solo voice (C. 
Fischer). 

“On Freedom’s Wings’’, by Walter Golde. 
“Rise for Your Home and Your Land”, by 
Jacques Wolfe. “Maranoa Lullaby’, Aus- 
tralian aboriginal folksong, arr. by Arthur 
S. Loam. “Solace”, by Florence Wickham, 
arr. by Willis F. Ducrest. “‘Wondrous Cool, 
Thou Woodland Quiet”, ed. by Franz 
Wasner. “Serenade’”’, Swedish student song, 
by J. A. Ahlstroem, arr. by Earl Rosenberg. 
“In the Silence of Night”, by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, arr. by George Shackley. “Spring 
Song’”’, by Prins Gustaf, arr. by Earl Rosen- 
berg. “Serenade”, by Moszkowski, arr. by 
Marco Frank. “The Hills of Kerry’, by 
Oley Speaks, arr. by Willis F. Ducrest (G. 
Schirmer). 

“Gopak”, by Modest Mussorgsky, and 
“Open Thy Heart’, by Georges Bizet, arr. 
by Henri Elkan (Elkan-Vogel). 

“America the Beautiful”, by S. A. Ward. 
arr. by Leopold Syré, with alto or baritone 
solo, or junior choir. “The Glow Within’’, 
by George W. Kemmer (J. Fischer). 

“Song on May Morning’, by Gordon 
Jacob (Novello: Gray). 

“Valley Forge’, by Eunice Lea Ketter- 
ing (H. W. Gray). 
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traces of a hard cold, but no mere 
respiratory disease is sufficient to de- 
feat the art of such a virtuosa. We 
say virtuosa, but with Miss Teyte one 
uses the term in something different 
from the usual sense. She is not a 
pyrotechnical singer with a stentorian 
tone; she is not that sort of virtuosa. 
Her virtuosity is that of the intellect, 
the heart and the sixth sense of style. 
She combines the highest refinements 
of the actress, the chanteuse and the 
prima donna. And she chose her pro- 
gram carefully to display these differ- 
ing facets. 

For the first there were the Letter 
Scene from Pelléas et Mélisande, 
added as an extra, and Zerbine’s air 
from Pergolesi’s La Servante Mai- 
tresse. For the second, there were 
Ravel’s unsophisticated - sophisticated 
lyrics, Nicolette, Le Martin Pecheur, 
L’Indifferent; perhaps the Fauré and 
Debussy songs might also come in this 
classification. For the prima donna, 
there was Mozart: Vedrai Carino from 
Don Giovanni, and Un Moto di Gioia, 
from the Marriage of Figaro. Like 
all stylistic things, Miss Teyte’s art is 
more studied than spontaneous. Per- 
sonality, grace and charm also have 
something to do with it. For those 
qualities alone, most of our contem- 
porary singers should go to school to 
her, E. 


Draper and Adler, 
Dancer and Harmonica Player 


A capacity audience which was loud 
in applause, greeted Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler in the City Center on 
the evening of Dec. 25. Mr. Adler 
gave the first New York performance 
of a Caribbean Concerto composed es- 
pecially for his harmonica by Jean 
Berger. This was much enjoyed and 
showed off the player’s virtuosity. 
Another number, demanded by the 
audience was Debussy’s Clair de Lune, 
particularly well done. He also played 
among other works, Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue, Enesco’s Rumanian 
Rhapsody and a Gavotte by Bach. He 
and Mr. Draper also did some of their 
“ad lib” duets. 

Mr. Draper’s skill as a tap dancer 
especially to classical music by such 
composer’s as Scarlatti and Brahms, 
not to mention contemporary ones in 
lighter vein, grows more and more 
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interesting. Two Spanish numbers 
brought a new note into his work and 
the extemporaneous dances were ex- 
ceedingly clever. Needless to say his 
success and that of Mr. Adler were 
tumultuous. N. 


Carmelita Maracci Returns 
With Assisting Dancers 


One of the most exciting dance 
events of the season was the return of 
Carmelita Maracci, after four years’ 
absence, in a brilliant recital at Carne- 
gie Hall on Jan. 6. An attack of ill- 
ness had prevented Miss Maracci from 
appearing the preceding evening, but 
she was in superb form at this con- 
cert. Whatever dance form she uses, 
ballet, traditional Spanish idioms, or 
modern dance technique, this extraor- 
dinary artist makes them her own. 
The Narrative of the Bull Ring is 
a penetrating study of adolescent 
imagination, arrogance, and passion- 
ate devotion. The Viva Tu Madre, 
performed on a revolving piano stool, 
is a study of the Spanish gypsy. It is 
savage, hypnotic and full of sheer gen- 
ius both of movement and spirit. 

Since the death of Argentina, we 
have not heard castanet playing of 
such delicacy and poetry as that which 
Miss Maracci employs in The Night- 
ingale and the Maiden. This portrait 
of frustration is a miracle of subtle 
rhythms and accents. And the popular 
Fandanguillo is another chef d’oeuvre. 
Miss Maracci also has a vein of 
raucous, fantastic humor, as explified 
in Another Fire Dance and Portrait 
in the Raw Espana, which is irresist- 
ible. Less fortunate are her excursions 
into Viennese nostalgia, though even 
in these sentimental and outmoded 
dances the choreography was admir- 
ably clear. If she has lost something 
of the creative fire she showed four 
years ago, Miss Maracci has gained 
enormously in poise and self-control. 
Her skillful asisting dancers were 
Ron Marvin, Marie Groscup, Marga- 
ret Kilroy, Shirley Lopez and Julia 
Randall. The unusually tasteful cos- 
tumes were designed by Robert Tyler 
Lee; and the accompaniments of Nino 
Albanese were a major factor in the 
success of the evening. S. 


Julius Hegyi, Violinist 


Julius Hegyi, who has been heard 
in this city before, appeared in a re- 
cital at the Town Hall the afternoon 
of Dec. 30. With Harry Kondaks at 
the piano the violinist was heard in a 
program comprising Corelli’s La 
Folia, a sonata by Quincy Porter, a 
so-called American Concerto Fantasy 
and a Perpetual Motion piece by 
Aithur Cremin, Vieuxtemps’ A Minor 
Concerto and short pieces by Suk, 
Debussy and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Hegyi made known a competent 
if hardly a spectacular technique and 
a pleasing tone in cantilena. His in- 
tonation, however, proved frequently 
at fault, particularly in rapid passages 
and his style, in the main, placid. 
His playing, only intermittently vital, 
was at its best in parts of the Corelli 
work and the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
and in Quincy Porter’s ugly Sonata. 
Arthur Cremin’s Concerto Fantasy, 
consisting of three movements respec- 
tively called Rocky Mountains, Grand 
Canyon and New York, sounded like 
something that might have been com- 
posed in 1840. yf 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, Ballad Singer 


The fable of the blind men and the 
elephant was brought vividly to mind 
by the exceptionally fine recital given 
by Richard Dyer-Bennet in the Town 
Hall on Dec. 29 

His performance of “The Old 
Maid” and “The Charleston Merch- 
ant” would convince one that he is a 
“natural” for American comic songs; 





Carmelita Maracci 


“Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie 
Grow” and “Douce Dame Joile”, that 
his forte is in the field of delicate 
lyricism; “Brennan on the Moor” and 
“The Bonnets O’ Bonnie Dundee”, 
that he excels in the bold, heroic 
style. 

Although the blind men were entire- 
ly wrong about the elephant, any one 
and all of these impressions of Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet are unquestionably true. 
Whether he is painting an exquisite 
miniature or a boldly-colored canvas 
of great dimensions, he accomplishes 


his task with the same impeccable 
artistry. 

The breadth of his interpretive tal- 
ents and the variety of imaginative 
color he injected into the 20 odd songs 
on his program was nothing short of 
phenominal. The singer’s approach 
to his numbers was. straightforward 
and simple. The songs’ lyrics were 
effortlessly projected with great care. 

Mr. Dyer-Bennet accompanied him- 
self sparingly on the guitar. The dis- 
cerning audience was warm with 
applause. M. 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Soprano 
(Debut) 

A voice and musical temperament of 
exciting potentialities were disclosed 
at the New York debut of Elizabeth 
Kaboolian, Armenian-American sop- 
rano, who appeared in Town Hall on 
Dec. 30, At its best, Miss Kaboolian’s 
voice is superb, warm in quality, 
ample in range and astonishing in its 
natural, unforced volume. Moreover, 
she is gifted with a vivid imagination 
and sense of musical drama. If Miss 
Kaboolian can develop full control of 
her voice and widen her command of 
musical style, she will become one of 
the leading singers of the day. 

A group of old Italian airs and 
Mozart’s “L’Amero, safo  costante” 
opened the program. As soon as Miss 
Kaboolian had sung Torelli’s “Tu lo 
sai” and Scarlatti’s “Rugiadose odo- 
rose”, it was apparent that she was 
not only the possessor of a good voice, 
but also an intelligent musician. In 
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Jeanette Thurber 


Jeanette Thurber, widow of Francis. 
B. Thurber, and a distinguished patron 
of music in a past generation, died at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. J. L. 
Mills in Bronxville, N. Y., on Jan. 2, 
at the age of 94. 

Mrs. Thurber first came into prom- 
inence when she founded and financed 
the National Conservatory of New 
York and Washington in 1885, and the 
American Opera Company in 1886. 
The opera company, which included a 
number of distinguished singers had 
as its conductors, Theodore Thomas, 
Gustav Hinrichs and Arthur Mees. Its 
performances were all given in espe- 
cially made English translations, and 
the productions were elaborate in the 
matter of costumes and scenery. The 
entire chorus, which was of unusual 
excellence, was composed of young 
American singers. The orchestra was 
also very fine. The organization in- 
cluded Emma Juch and Pauline L’Al- 
lemand among its sopranos, Héléne 
Hastreiter, mezzo-soprano, William 
Candidus, tenor, and Myron Whitney, 
bass, all Americans. It gave among 
other works the first American per- 
formances of Delibes’ Lakmé and Ru- 
binstein’s Nero. It played at the old 
Academy of Music at 14th Street and 
University Place, and also went on 
tour. At the end of the season it was 
reorganized as the National Opera 
Company, with virtually the same per- 
sonnel and with Thomas still its lead- 
ing conductor. In spite of the excel- 
lence of its performances, it was dis- 
banded after the second season. 

The conservatory had charters from 
the State of New York and from Con- 
gress. In the latter case, it has been 
the only one so authorized. Its first 
director was Jacques Bouhy who held 
the office from 1885 to 1889. In 1892, 
Mrs. Thurber persuaded Antonin 
Dvorak to come to America as the 
head of the school. He remained until 
1895. Emil Paur was director from 
1899 until 1902, and Wassily Safonoff 
from 1906 to 1909. Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck was invited to become direc- 
tor in 1913, and accepted but was un- 
able to obtain a release from his Ber- 
lin post. Among the distinguished 
members of the faculty were Mme. 
Fursch-Madi, Adele Margulies, Rafael 
Joseffy, Leo Schulz, Leopold Lichten- 
berg, James G. Huneker, H. T. Finck, 
Victor Herbert and Anton Seidl. The 
conservatory was situated first in East 
17th Street, then in East 25th Street 
and finally in West 79th Street. It 
was the first school in the country that 
took pupils free of charge provided 
they were greatly talented. 


Louis Bachner 


Louis Bachner, teacher of singing 
and vocal coach, died on Dec. 26, at 
his home in New York at the age of 

He was born in New York but 
went to Gloversville, N. Y., as a child, 
his father having been a founder of the 
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Bachmo Company, one of the leading 
American manufacturers of gloves. 
He began the study of music at an 
early age and later went to Germany 
where he became a pupil of Harold 
Bauer and Leopold Godowsky. 

About 1908 he returned to this coun- 
try and taught piano for one year at 
the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, also making concert appearances 
in recital and with orchestra. He then 
went back to Berlin and taught at the 
Klindworth - Scharwenka Konserva- 
torium and later acted as accompanist 
in the studio of the late Frank King 
Clark, teacher of singing. On the 
death of Mr. Clark in 1914, Mr. Bach- 
ner gave his time to coaching and the 
teaching of voice production. He 
taught in Berlin until 1935, when he 
returned to the United States, open- 
ing a studio in New York. He had 
numbered many of the most distin- 
guished concert and operatic artists 
among his clientele. In February, 
1945, he published a book, Dynamic 
Singing. 

Mr. Bachner’s first wife was the 
pianist Tina Lerner. This marriage 
was terminated by divorce. His wife, 
by a later marriage, and one son sur- 
vive him. 

Kitty Cheatham 

GREENWICH, COoONN.—Kitty Cheat- 
ham, a highly popular actress, singer 
and diseuse of a generation ago, died 
here on Jan. 5, after a brief illness. 
She was 81 years old. 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., she was 
the daughter of Richard Cheatham, 
three times mayor of the city. While 
still in her ‘teens she went on the 
stage and after a few minor engage- 
ments, played for several years in Au- 
gustin Daly’s stock company, in sup- 
port of Ada Rehan and John Drew in 
Shakesperean revivals and contempo- 
rary plays. After leaving the Daly 
management she played for one season 
under Charles Frohman and then re- 
tired for a number of years. 

It was in the early years of this cen- 
tury that she reappeared as a singer 
and diseuse, appearing with success, 
and featuring largely children’s and 
Negro songs. She was widely heard in 
both the United States and in Europe. 
Her last concert appearance was about 
20 years ago in the Town Hall. 

Miss Cheatham was much in the 
public eye with speeches and writings 
concerning Scandinavian people. Jen- 
ny Lind and Leif Ericsson were two 
of her principal enthusiasms and at 
her Town Hall concert she had a 
large picture of “the Swedish Night- 
ingale” on an easel on the stage. In 
1930, she attended and spoke at the 
millenial celebration held in Iceland 
of the founding of the first legislative 
government. In February of the same 
year she appeared before a sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives advocating the change of the Na- 
tional Anthem as she held that the 
words of the Star-Spangled Banner 
were unsuitable for children and the 
music of a “bacchanalian” origin. 

Besides editing numerous songs and 
making arrangements, with Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, she made versions of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s fairy tales for 
presentation before child audiences. 
She also compiled several volumes of 
songs. One sister survives her. 





Oscar Seagle 

Datias, Tex.—Oscar Seagle, con- 
cert baritone and teacher, died sud- 
denly here of a heart attack at the 
home of one of his former pupils on 
Dec. 20. He had come to Dallas with 
the intention of opening a studio. Mr. 
Seagle was born in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Oct. 31, 1877, and did most of 
his studying in Paris under Jean de 
Reszke, tenor. During the first 
World War he returned to the United 
States, teaching in New York and giv- 
ing numerous recitals. He had a sum- 
mer home at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
where he also held summer classes in 
singing. He is survived by his wife 
and one son. 
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perdinck Prelude progressed in a 
charming, straight-forward manner. 
The symphony was given a vigorous, 
interesting performance despite some 
rather erratic tempos. 

The best part of the program came 
after intermission when Mr. Rodzin- 
ski and the orchestra worked in com- 
plete accord through a_ beautifully 
played, finely etched performance of 
the Debussy Nocturnes. The peren- 
nially popular Nutcracker Suite was 
given a pleasant performance as well. 
The same program was repeated on 
Friday afternoon and the following 
Sunday. M. 


Gershwin Concerto Played by 
Hendl With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting. Soloist: 
Walter Hendl, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 3, evening: 

Overture to Egmont, Op. & . Beethoven 

Symphony in A, No. 7, Op. 92 

Beethoven 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in F 

Gershwin 
“Porgy and Bess”, a Symphonic Picture 
Gershwin- Bennett 

The second half of this concert was 
by all odds the more stimulating part 
of the evening for it seemed that 
neither conductor nor orchestra struck 
their stride until the Gershwin con- 
certo came. Then, with Walter 
Hendl, the orchestra’s assistant con- 
ductor, playing the piano part in ad- 
mirable style, all the performing ele- 
ments united in projecting that work 
in a manner that prompted a new eval- 
uation of the music on the part of the 
audience, many members of which felt 
that this was by far the best perform- 
ance of it they had ever heard. 

The melodic spontaneity of the mu- 
sic came as a refreshing surprise anew 
and it was vividly reflected in the 
vital, dashing and blood-tingling per- 
formance of the first and last move- 
ments and the appropriately sentimen- 
tal but well-balanced delivery of the 
Andante. Mr. Hendl played the piano 
part with great technical fluency and 
the proper jazz “flair”, while at the 
same time with excessive bodily mo- 
tions and the disturbingly obvious beat- 
ing of time with an over-active foot, 
details more appropriate to a night 
club than to the concert stage. A 
more incisive touch at times would 
have carried his part over the orches- 
tra to better advantage, but his tone 
was of good quality throughout. 

Conductor and orchestra were sim- 
ilarly in their element in the Bennett 
arrangement of 12 excerpts from 
Porgy and Bess, seeming to revel in 
this music in a veritable holiday mood. 
By comparison with the gusto with 
which the Gershwin works were 
played Beethoven was treated rather 
cavalierly, as while the performances 
of the Egmont overture and the sym- 
phony were technically competent, 
both were hard-driven and unimagina- 
tive, only a minimum of the spirit of 
the music being captured, this being 
especially the case with the symphony. 
The same program was repeated Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 6. 


New York Little Symphony 


The concert by Joseph Barone and 
the New York Little Symphony in 
the Carnegie Chamber Hall on Dec. 
21 introduced Theodore Bloomfield, 
a young and unquestionably talented 
conductor to the New York musical 
scene. 

Mr. Bloomfield led the chamber 
orchestra in Robert Palmer’s new 
work, Concerto for Orchestra, Haydn’s 
La Reine Symphony and _ Richard 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll with com- 
petent authority, displaying an envi- 
able sense for phrasing and an incisive 
manner of getting down to cases as 
regards the intellectual content of the 





music concerned. Mr. Bioomfield’s 
beat was strong and definite and the 
members of the orchestra gave him 


every cooperation. 


The other performer introduced 
during the course of the evening was 
Diran Amekyan. This singer has a 
slight but pleasant voice which was 
not, unfortunately, entirely suited to 
the classical arias by Gluck and 


Mozart he essayed. 


In addition to the Palmer work, 
Ellis B. Kohs’ Night Watch was given 
Judgment on 
Mr. Kohs as a composer should be 
reserved until he presents us with a 
more mature, finished composition. 
Included on the program was Johann 


a first performance. 


Stamitz’s Symphony in D. N. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


The third Young People’s concert of 
Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Rudolph Ganz, 
took place on the morning of Jan. 5 
at Carnegie Hall. The young audi- 
ence was obviously delighted with the 
program, which was called “Old Vien- 
na”. Mr. Ganz led the orchestra in 
works by 18th and 19th century com- 
posers, including Mozart, Haydn and 
Schubert. The conductor then showed 
colored slides on Schubert and Johann 
Strauss Jr. and Sr., whose Emperor 
Waltz and Radetzky March, respec- 


the season by the 


tively, were the final numbers.  V. 


A Correction 

In the review of the all-Wagner 
concert given by the Philharmonic 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Thanksgiving Day, the 
name of Beal Hober, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association was 
inadvertently omitted. Miss Hober was 
one of the group from the Metro- 
politan who sang the roles of the 
Valkyries in Act III of Die Walkitire. 


Carnation Hour 


Changes Format 


Guest Soloists to Be Featured— 
Program Originates in New 
York 


After 15 years of broadcasting from 
Chicago under essentially the same 
format, the “Carnation Contented 
Hour” moved to New York under a 
different format on Jan. 7. (NBC, 10 
p. m. EST). 

Percy Faith remains conductor and 
arranger of the music on the show, 
but the regular performers of the past, 
Josephine Antoine and _ Reinhold 
Schmidt, so long identified with the 
program as soprano and bass soloists, 
are to be replaced by guest artists 
each week. 

On the opening program the guests 
were Larry Adler, harmonica player, 
and Alfred Drake of the original Okla- 
homa cast. Mr. Drake sang popular 
numbers and Mr. Adler, among other 
things, played Enesco’s Rumanian 
Rhapsody. The arrangements of cur- 
rent melodies presented by Mr. Faith 
were of that curiously hybrid idiom 
which is neither dance music, “con- 
cert” music, nor even good jazz. Al- 
though the oid format included many 
such numbers, it at least had some- 
thing of a personality of its own. The 
new arrangement it appears, from the 
first program at least, will depend on 
the appeal of the names of its guest 
artists rather than on any particular- 
ly sound attractive program idea. 

Part of the streamlining the “hour” 
has undergone includes a slicking up 
of the regular theme and the deletion 
of the mooing sound effect which has 
so long been included therein. For the 
last innovation, at least, many listen- 
ers will indeed be grateful. 





Gregore Gourewitch, pianist, is giv- 
ing a special series of individual les- 
sons during the current season at the 
Mannes School. He specializes in a 
coorcinated study of the other arts and 
their relation to the musical literature. 
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PERA tradition, generations old, 

will be broken by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association next season, 
when it will include in its repertory 
six operas selected by a poll of the 
radio audience. 

By special arrangement with the 
management of the Metropolitan, the 
six operas most favored by the voting 
public will be performed and broadcast 
on Saturday afternoons (ABC) during 
the season. 

Listeners who would like to vote 
on their favorite operas are asked 
to write to their local American 
Broadcasting Company stations for 
ballots. Through the facilities of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild ballots will 
also be distributed to all members of 
that organization as well as to schools, 
clubs and national music groups. 

The ballot is divided into two lists ; 
the standard operas of the repertory, 
and those heard less often. The voter 
may choose three operas from each 
list and the three most popular in each 
category will be broadcast. 

The first list includes 23 favorites 
such as Aida, Bohéme, Carmen, Tosca 
and Rigoletto; the second also names 
23, among them Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice, Strauss’ Elektra and Salome, 


Verdi’s Otello, Rimsky Korsakoff’s 
Sadko and Tchaikovsky’s Eugene 
Onegin. 


_ This opera election marks the first 
time in the 15 year history of Metro- 
politan Opera Broadcasting that the 
listener has had an opportunity to 
select his favorite operas for radio. 
Final results will be announced on the 
air on the last Saturday afternoon 
broadcast of the present season. 


WQXR Broadcasts 
New Hanson Work 


A six-minute work, written for ra- 
dio by Howard Hanson, was given its 
world premiere performance during 
the Dec. 28 broadcast of the “Treasury 
of Music” over WQXR. The work, 
as yet untitled, is one of three com- 
missioned by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company’s WHAM in Rochester. 
The two other commissioned works. 
Four Sketches from Hans Christian 
Anderson by Bernard Rogers, and 
The Idyle, the work of Paul White, 
received their premieres in Rochester 
by the Rochester Philharmonic several 
months ago. 

Charles Siverson, conductor of the 
Rochester Little Symphony, and pro- 
gram director of WHAM, conducted 
the “Treasury of Music” orchestra in 
the initial broadcast performance of 
the Hanson work. The orchestra was 
augmented for the broadcast. Joseph 
Mariano, flutist, was featured soloist. 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, was also 
heard in the work. 


Levin Engaged 
For Great Moments 


Sylvan Levin has been engaged as 
regular conductor for CBS’s Wednes- 
day night series, Great Moments in 
Music, heard over the network at 10 
p.m. EST. Another addition to the 
regular cast of Great Moments is that 
of David Ross as program narrator. 
The regular singers remain Jean Ten- 
nyson, Jan Peerce and Robert Weede. 

Mr. Levin, who has made frequent 
guest appearances on the series, has 
been associated with Leopold Stokow- 
ski, both with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the New York City Sym- 
phony. He has also conducted the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera and the 
Philadelphia Opera Companies. His 
CBS debut was made in 1933 with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

David Ross, holder of a diction 
award from the American Academy 


January 10, 1946 


of Arts and Letters, is well known to 
CBS listeners through his own poetry 
program and his work on the earlier 
Kostelanetz broadcasts. 


NBC Symphony Plays 
Schonberg Quartet 


Varnay Is Soloist — Berg Con- 
certo Performed — Toscanini 
Leads All - Wagner Program 


Arnold Schénberg’s Second Quartet 
in F sharp minor, arranged for string 
orchestra by the composer himself, 
was the main attraction of the NBC 
Symphony broadcast on Dec. 23. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos who conducted 
with rare insight and ability, deserves 
boundless gratitude from those who 
heard the concert for programming the 
work. From the first movement to 
the last he maintained the high pitch 
of dramatic intensity demanded by this 
sinewy composition, and his interpreta- 
tion was so clear and incisive at all 
times that the music was never al- 
lowed to lapse into non-related, mud- 
dled series of sounds which so often 
happens when some conductors at- 
tempt a like work in the “modern” 
idiom. 

Astrid Varnay sang the portions of 
the work which quote poems by Stefan 
George with fervor and beauty of tone, 
encompassing the difficulties of the 
cruel vocal lines with great ease. 

The program opened with an ar- 
rangement of Bach’s “We all believe 
in one Creator” and closed with Elie 
Siegmeister’s Ozark Set, a_ lively, 
bright and ingeniously orchestrated 
work, which did not gain anything, 
certainly, by being given a place im- 
mediately after the Schdénberg. 

As a special Christmas present, per- 
haps, the usual intermission talk by 
C. F. Kettering was omitted from the 
broadcast. 


Whatever principles or prejudices 
one may have about the Violin Con- 
certo of Alban Berg, which Joseph 
Szigeti played magnificently with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the NBC 
Symphony at Radio City on Dec. 30, 
there is no denying that the work is a 
masterpiece of structure and of poetic 
expression. As Schénberg himself has 
always emphasized, atonality, or what- 
ever academic label one applies to 
this method of writing music, is not a 
magic charm or mechanical process. 
It is just as plastic and responsive a 
medium as any other; and when a 
composer happens to be a profound 
and sensitive musical thinker, like 
Alban Berg, his music will be as 
significant, as full of esthetic and 
humanistic meaning as that of Bach 
or Mozart or any other of the classical 
masters. Both Mr. Szigeti and Mr. 
Mitropoulos obviously understood the 
full splendor and subtlety of this com- 
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plex, mystical and yet emotionally 
direct score. 

The concert began with a sumptuous 
performance of the Overture and Al- 
legro from Darius Milhaud’s arrange- 
ment of music from Francois Cou- 
perin’s La Sultane, which is an instru- 
mental composition and not a dramatic 
work as one might assume. Berlioz’s 
revolutionary overture to King Lear 
completed this admirable program. 
Once again an enthusiastic audience 
showed that public taste is not as 
reactionary as one might assume from 
the moth-eaten repertoire which still 
prevails in a majority of instances in 
our concert halls. >. 





Toscanini returned to the podium 
after an absence of four weeks to 
conduct the concert of Jan. 6. It was 
an all Wagner program and included 
the Prelude to Act 3 of Tannhauser, 
the Siegfried Idyll, Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey from Die G6tterdammerung 
and the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 

The music was given rousing read- 
ings and the audience, usually some- 
what restrained at these broadcasts, 
treated the conductor to tumultuous 
ovations at the close of each number. 
The item from Tannhauser sounded 
so vivid and dramatic that it makes 
one wonder why it is heard so seldom 
in comparison with the overture to 
the same work which is played so 
often everywhere about the country. 
The Meistersinger Prelude emerged 
garbed in all its pomp and glory and 
furnished a particularly majestic clos- 
ing for the program. N, 

Dial Points 

e ee 

Set. Eugene List, who played for 
the Big Three in Potsdam, made his 
first radio appearance since his re- 
turn to this country on NBC’s Har- 
vest of Stars Jan. 6. He presented 
two of the selections he played in 
Potsdam—Missouri Waltz and Polo 
naise in A flat by Chopin, as well as 
Paderews*i’'s Minuet which Presi 
dent Truman played at the confer- 
ence. ... The English conductor and 
lecturer, Stanley Chapple, returned 
to England on Dec. 18 to conduct a 
series of concerts for the BBC, the 
New London String Ensemble and 
other groups. ... The first concert 
of the reorganized Dallas Symphony, 
under Antal Dorati, was broadcast 
over KGKO on Dec. 9... . Abram 
Chasins will make a joint appearance 
with his protege, Constance Keene, 
on Feb. 10, in the Times Hall Series, 
sponsored and broadcast by WOXR. 
Leon Barzin will direct the orches- 
tra. 

The First Piano Quartet, Edward 
Edson, Frank Mittler, Vee Padwa 
and Adam Garner, returned for a 
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Saturday afternoon series over NBC 
on Jan. 5. The group had been ab- 
sent from the air during two months 
of concert appearances. . .. Viva 
America’s guest star on Jan. 11 will 
be Evelyn Pasen, soprano. Nestor 
Chayres, tenor, and Alfredo Anto- 
nini, conductor, will occupy their 
accustomed spots on CBS's Network 
of the Americas Friday night feature. 

Nelson Eddy returns as guest 
star of NBC’s Telephone Hour on 
Jan. 21. He will sing numbers by 
Friml, Edwards, Mussorgsky and 
Meyerbeer. . . . The Boston Sym- 
phony, broadcast over ABC, will be 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult on 
Jan. 19, 26 and Feb. 2. This will be 
the first time in ten years that the 
British conductor has appeared with 
the Boston orchestra. 


Cleveland Orchestra to Air 
Full Hour Programs 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Orches- 
tra will inaugurate a 13 week series 
of full hour broadcasts over the Mu- 
tual network on Jan. 12 ( 6 to 7 p.m., 
EST). Under the direction of Erich 
Leinsdorf and Rudolph Ringwall, the 
programs will originate in Severance 
Hall, the orchestra’s home auditorium, 
with the exception of four concerts in 
February and March. During this 
period, when the orchestra is on tour, 
the broadcasts will come from North- 
ampton, Mass.; Harrisburg, Penna. ; 
Fredericksburg, Va., and Lynchburg, 
Va, 
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(Continued from page 23) 
details of textual enunciation, phrasing 
and interpretation she disclosed careful 
study of these songs from a psycho- 
logical as well as a vocal point of 
view. She was obviously not yet ready 
to cope with Mozart’s devilishly dif- 


Scult aria, but there was much to 
praise in her performance. 
Lieder by Brahms and Strauss also 


served to test Miss Kaboolian’s 
musicianship. Where she was _ un- 
hampered by faulty production, as in 
“Feldeinsamkeit” by Brahms and “Be- 
freit” by Strauss, her singing was of 
the finest quality. On the other hand, 
her singing of Strauss’s “Cacilie” 
showed that she is unable to give the 
voice proper breath support in rapid, 
emotionally intense passages. Ar- 
menian songs and an English group 


completed the program. George 
Reeves was the admirable accompanist. 
2. 


Marian Anderson. Contralto 

Marian Anderson, celebrating the 
10th anniversary of her return to this 
country, was in particularly good vocal 
form at her Carnegie Hall recital on 
Dec. 30. There was an evenness 
throughout the entire range of her 
opulent voice that has not always been 
apparent, the lower tones possessing 
a new lusciousness and velvetiness of 
texture. I[f the voice did not seem 
quite so voluminous as on some other 
occasions its beauty was never more 
impressive, and the artist reached more 
eloquent interpretative heights than 
perhaps ever before. 

For sheer tonal loveliness and sus- 
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tained poignancy ot mood her singing 
of Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 
provided an unique experience. The 
same composer’s Die Forelle and Ave 
Maria, Sibelius’s Saf, Saf, Susa and 
the spiritual Crucifixion were other 
unforgettable instances of truly. crea- 
tive singing® If the aria, O Don 
Fatale, trom Verdi's Don Carlos, did 
not reveal the required operatic flair 
che group of Handel airs was sung 
with impressive nobility of style and 
vocal quality. 

‘Lhe encores included Schubert's 
Der Musensohu, one of the artist's 
finest projections, When Love Is 
Young, Levitzky’s Do You Remem- 
ber ?, unfortunately placed immediately 
after the spirituals, and two extra 
spirituals to augment the group of 
four listed and including notably Let 
Us Break Bread Together. Franz 
Rupp was again an able collaborator 
at the piano. a 


Jazz Concert for Yugoslav Relief 


One of the best concerts of unadul- 
terated jazz given in New York in 
many a year took place in Town Hall 
on Jan. 1 when the Greenwich Village 
Branch of the American Committee 
for Yugoslav Relief sponsored a pro- 
gram built around Bunk Johnson and 
his New Orleans Band. An admirable 
feature of this unusual concert was the 
gospel shouting of Mme. Ernestine 
Washington. 

Orson Welles was master of cere- 


monies, reading a rather ponderous 
historical script which traced jazz 
back to its roots in the spontaneous 


music of the southern Negro. Charity 
Bailey sang several Creole songs. A 
trio composed of Don Ewell, piano, 
Albert Nicholas, clarinet, and Baby 
Dodds, drums, paid tribute to the late 
“Jelly Roll” Morton. In an evocation 
of a New Orleans Concert Hall par- 
tipants included George Lewis, clari- 
net; Baby Dodds, drums; Alcide 
(Slow Drag) Pavageau, double bass ; 
Jim Robinson, trombone; Lawrence 
Marrero, banjo; and Alton Purnell, 
piano, The Clarence Williams Wash- 
board Band was represented ‘in re- 
vived form by Mr. Williams at the 
piano; Gus Aiken, trumpet; Wellman 
Braud, double bass; Albert Nicholas, 
clarinet; and Freddie Moore, whose 
washboard playing was one of the 
high points of the evening. The Red 
Allen Riverboat Band was also heard. 


Josh White offered two songs; and 
Big Bill Bronzy, blues singer, per- 
formed. S. 


Julia Meri Gilli, Soprano; 
Maria Safonoff, Pianist 


Julia Meri Gilli, Russian soprano, 
and Maria Safonoff, pianist, gave a 
joint recital of music of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th Centuries at the Town Hall 


on Jan. 2. Their program included 
works by Gaff, Scarlatti, Handel, 
Bach, Grétry, Marcello, Couperin, 


Arne, Pasquini and others. Miss Gilli 
sang her offerings in a voice of very 
limited size which would have been 
more suitable to a drawing room than 
to the spaces of Town Hall. Miss 
Safonoff, daughter of the great Rus- 
sian conductor, is not wholly un- 
familiar to the local concert stage. 
She revealed an adequate technique 
and good taste in works like the Pas- 
sacaglia from Handel’s Seventh Suite 
and Brassin’s arrangement of Bach’s 
D Minor Toccata and Fugue. FP, 


Tota Economou, Pianist (Debut) 


Tota Economou, Greek pianist, 
must have worked like a fiend prepar- 


ing the huge, overladen program she 
presented tor her American debut at 
the Town Hall Jan. 3. It was one of 
the most extravagant and taxing as- 
sortments offered hereabouts in-a long 
time andthe listener could only marvel 
at the endurance the mewcomer.'dis- 
played from one end of the evening 
to the other. The bill began with 
d’Albert’s transcription of Bach's 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D and 
Beethoven’s Appassionata. Then came 
Chopin’s Winter Wind Study and his 
A Flat Ballade, then Liszt’s prodigious 
showpiece, The Carnival of Pest 
(otherwise the ninth Hungarian 
Rhapsody) and, on the heels of this, 
the entire second book of Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations. After a few 
moments for recuperation’ the artist 
added to these heaped abundances a 
Concert Study by Pierné, three Greek 
Dances by Skalcotas (a modern Greek 
composer) and Saint-Saéns’ Etude en 
forme de Valse. For all this reviewer 
knows there may have been encores 
as well! 
(Continued on page 28) 
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which Mr. Mitropoulos, conducting 
without score as usual, held the com- 
plex fabric together, were paid the 
tribute of long and loud applause. It 
was recognized as a splendid feat and 
there were present many to whom the 
music was esthetically communicative 
and many more to whom it was of 
genuine interest; but these were, with- 
out question, a minority. The baf- 
fled and annoyed were present, too. 

In Rudolf Serkin’s appearance with 
the orchestra on Nov. 16 he played 
the Beethoven First Concerto and the 
Max Reger piano concerto (probably 
the first performance of the Reger in 
America). Always appreciated here, 
his popularity has grown steadily and 
extra seats were placed in the pit and 
there were standees at the concert. 

In addition to her regular appear- 
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ance with the orchestra on a Friday 
night, Marian Anderson also sang with 
the orchestra to a second near capacity 
crowd the following night. 

The Chicago Symphony, Désiré De- 
fauw conducting, on Oct. 30, the first 
major “outside” orchestra to play lo- 
cally in many years, introduced Min- 
neapolis listeners to a different and 
“romantic” conception of the Shosta- 
kovitch Fifth Symphony. 

NorMAN C. 


New Dukelsky Work 
Played in Boston 


Boston, MaAss.—The _ season is 
picking up again after the customary 
lull caused by the holidays. Serge 
Koussevitzky, returning to the conduc- 
tor’s stand of the Boston Symphony 
after a respite of a few weeks, brought 
the cello Concerto of Vladimir Dukel- 
sky, with Gregor Piatigorsky as solo- 
ist. 

Though composed in 1942, just be- 
fore Dr. Dukelsky donned a Coast 
Guard uniform, these performances 
were the first anywhere. When he is 
writing serious music he is known as 
Vladimir Dukelsky; when he writes 
popular tunes, he calls himself Ver- 
non Duke. The cello Concerto seems 
to have been a collaboration between 
Messrs. Duke and Dukelsky. It is a 
virtuoso piece, with fearsomely diffi- 
cult places for the soloist, but it is not 
particularly “serious.” 

Although there are tunes for the 
solo cello, bright colors in the orches- 
tra, a really beautiful slow movement 
and a rousing finale, the writer does 
not think the Concerto will add 
measurably to the fame of either the 
composer or soloist, for the substance 
is slight and the structure rambling. 
Nevertheless, the work is striking for 
such a wizard of the cello as Mr. 
Piatigorsky, and it was cordially re- 
ceived. 

The rest of the program consisted 
of Bach’s second Brandenburg Con- 
certo, with the terribly difficult high 
trumpet part bravely played by Rog- 
er Voisin on a special, long and small- 
bore sony: instrument; Bach’s Suite 
in D, No. 3, and the Fifth Symphony 
of Sibelius. Through the entire list 
the level of performance was as high 
as could be. 

Yehudi Menuhin and the Boston 
Symphony, conducted by Richard 
Burgin, had brought to us a week 
earlier our first hearing of the much- 
discussed violin Concerto by the late 
Bela Bartok. Mr. Menuhin also 
played the comfortable old E Minor 
Concerto of Mendelssohn. The Bos- 
ton public do not take quickly to new 
music that cannot be swallowed easily 
at first hearing, but they were polite 
after Mr. Menuhin’s devoted and ex- 
pert traversal of the difficult Bartok 
work. After Mendelssohn, they were 
ecstatic. 

Mr. Burgin otherwise conducted five 
excerpts, Leme, Ipanema, Tijuca, 
Corcovado and Gavea, from the set of 
orchestrated piano pieces that Darius 
Milhaud called Saudades do Brazil, 
and the Academic Festival Overture 
by Brahms. The Milhaud pieces were 
new to these concerts. Though they 
are but miniatures, they all have point 
and salience and convey their intend- 
ed impression that Milhaud remem- 
bered with affection. the Brazilian 
dance rhythms he heard in Rio. Mr. 
Burgin conducted admirably. 

Fritz Reiner made a deeply favor- 
able impression when he conducted a 
pair of Boston Symphony concerts 
giving us the Haffner Symphony of 
Mozart, Debussy’s Iberia and two 
works by Richard Strauss, the Do- 
mestic Symphony and the Dance of the 
Seven Veils from Salome. In all re- 
spects Mr. Reiner proved himself—at 
least to the writer’s satisfaction—the 
most seasoned and well-equipped guest 
conductor the orchestra has had in 15 
years 

Still another guest officiated at Sym- 
phony Hall. Morton Gould, the tal- 


Houk 








Morton Gou'd 


Vilaci.nir Dukelsky 


ented composer, pianist and conductor, 
led a Sunday concert, offering only 
contemporary American music, includ- 
ing three of his own works, Harvest, 
Concerto for orchestra, and Cowboy 
Rhapsody. There were also the Amer- 
ican Festival Overture by William 
Schuman and the Symphonic Picture 
drawn by Robert Russell Bennett from 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 

The total effect of the afternoon was 
as if you had been invited out to din- 
ner and then fed nothing but cocktails. 
All of these pieces were stimulating, 
but in the way of melody and emo- 
tional expression—apart from the 
beautiful string writing of Harvest— 


they provided little solid food. Mr. 
Gould apparently doesn’t care a red 
about a tune. Harvest and the Con- 
certo for orchestra were new to Bos- 
ton. The performance through the 
afternoon was catch-as-catch-can, per- 
haps due to insufficient rehearsal. 

The season's third Youth Concert 
sponsored by the Boston Symphony, 
had Monte Nelson, a gifted local pian- 
ist as soloist in the Hungarian Fan- 
tasy of Liszt, once an electrifying, but 
now a rather tame score. Wheeler 
Beckett also conducted the Firebird 
Suite of Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker Suite and Mr. Beckett's 
own Cinderella Fantasy. <A _ raging 
snowstorm radically diminished the 
size of the audience but not the enthu- 
siasm of those who were able to mush 
in to Symphony Hall. 

Cyrus DuRGIN 


New Dallas Orchestra 
Plays for “E” Bond Sale 


DaLLas—The recently re-organized 
Dallas Symphony gave its initial con- 
cert before an enthusiastic audience of 
E bond buyers on Dec. 9, with Antal 
Dorati conducting. This program was 

(Continued on page 33) 
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It would be a pleasure to record 
that Miss Economou’s talents were in 
all respects worthy of the works she 
performed. However this was true 
only so far as a prodigious technique, 
a fund of physical power and unbridled 
accesses of speed were concerned. For 
this reason the pianist created her 
most vivid effects in Liszt’s pyrotech- 
nical Rhapsody, which she played with 
fabulous power and dash and a good 
deal of that old-fashioned grand man- 
ner which things of this sort un- 
doubtedly presuppose. From mechani- 
cal standpoint, furthermore, she ac- 
complished some amazing results in 
certain of the Paganini Variations. It 
was in those pages demanding light- 
ness and delicacy that Miss Economou 
fell short of requirements. 

Nor did she bring to Beethoven's 
Sonata or to Chopin’s Ballade the 
imagination or poetic sensitiveness 
they demand. As for the Bach and the 
finale of the Appassionata one could 
only marvel at the furious velocity 
and the rhythmic distortions with 
which she dispatched them—which is 
not to say that they really benefit by 
this giddy kind of treatment. P. 


Duke Ellington and Orchestra 


Before a packed and enthusiastic 
house, Duke Ellington and his orches- 
tra gave their fourth annual concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 4. The pro- 
gram consisted largely of music by 
Mr. Ellington and included on it were 
excerpts from the Black, Brown and 
Beige and Perfume Suite. Among 
the performers of the evening were 
Taft Jordan, trumpet; Lawrence 
Brown, trombone; Harry Carney, 
baritone sax; Johnny Hodges, alto 
sax; Al Sears, tenor sax; William 
Anderson, trumpet; Oscar Pettiford, 
double bass; Jimmy Hamilton, clari- 
net; Albert Hibbler, vocalist; and the 
Duke himself. 

If these Carnegie Hall appearances 
serve to break down the prejudices 
between the two worlds of music, the 
so-called classical and jazz, then they 
are justified in that accomplishment 
alone. But nothing could show more 
clearly that jazz is a spontaneous, 
intimate, creative form of music than 
these formal concerts before large 
audiences, which never find the artists 
at their best and which cast a chill 
over the entire proceedings. Like 
Antaeus, who lost his strength when 
he was separated from his mother 
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earth, jazz should remain close to its 
origins, in an atmosphere which en- 
courages improvisation and an infor- 
mality which is impossible in the con- 
cert hall. 


Recitals in Miniature 


Eight musicians were presented in 
initial New York appearances by 
Margaret Walters in a “Recitals in 
Miniature” program at the Town 
Hall on Jan. 5. A number of these 
people scored favorable impressions. 

First among these was Helen 
Lanier, a mezzo-soprano, who pre- 
sented a discriminating group of songs 
by Enesco, Fourdrain, Poldowski, 
Griffes and a Greek folk song ar- 
ranged by Krehbiel. Miss Lanier does 
not boast any great vocal endowments, 
but she sings with a sincerity and 
with a polish of style that is seldom 
enjoyed hereabouts. 

Joyce Renee, violinist, displayed 
excellent musicianship in the numbers 
she played, Smetana’s -Aus_ der 
Heimat, being the best of them. The 
Pugnani-Kreisler Praeludium and Al- 
legro with which she opened her group 
proved a little too much for her 
present technical capabilities. 

Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor was 
played by Ozan Marsh. He might 
have shown his talents to better ad- 
vantage in a group of shorter works. 
Although in a few passages, notably 
in the trio of the Marche Funebre, he 
disclosed great beauty of tone and a 
fine sense of the dramatic, his playing 
of the work as a whole lacked coher- 
ence and continuity. On this score his 
audience was certainly of no great 
help as it repeatedly broke in with 
misguided applause. 

Possibly the greatest promise and 
the worst voice placement of the 
evening were disclosed by Philip La 
Torre, baritone, who closed the recital. 
It would be a misfortune of no little 
consequence to the musical world if 
Mr. La Torres does not remedy the 
guttural, throaty tone that mars fre- 
quently his production. When he is 
singing openly and with freedom, he 
produces tones of resonance and 
beauty, truly tremendous tones, which 
could some day fill the biggest opera 
houses of the country. 

Other recitalists presented included 
Doris Sierer, contralto; Edward Dud- 
ley, tenor; Alice Howland, mezzo- 
soprano, and Elsa Zirker, soprano. 

It will be interesting to see these 
“Recitals in Miniature’ continue, as 
they offer an extremely valuable ser- 
vice to young artists breaking into 
the concert world. M. 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 6 


The first session of the New Friends 
of Music following the holidays the 
afternoon of Jan. 6 at Town Hall 
proved to be one of the finest of the 
current season. It began and ended 
with two admirable performances of 
major Brahms chamber works—the C 
Minor Piano Quartet, Op. 60, and the 
F minor Piano Quintet, Op. 34—per- 
formed by the Budapest Quartet and 
the excellent pianist, Kurt Appelbaum. 
Between these two masterpieces came 
what, for some, was the most memor- 
able feature of the concert, a magnifi- 
cent interpretation of the six Heine 
songs from Schubert’s Schwanenge- 
sang by the baritone, Mack Harrell, 
accompanied by George Reeves. 

Of the two instrumental works the 
Quintet gave the greater satisfaction 
not only because it enjoyed the more 
finished exposition, but because it is 
the more inspired and appealing score. 
If one hears the C minor Quartet far 
less frequently, the reason probably 
lies in its trying length and more 
cryptic character. But if scarcely one 
of its creator’s more sympathetic 
achievements, it certainly merits more 
numerous hearings. Mr. Appelbaum’s 
collaboration fitted perfectly into the 
frame of the performance. 

Mr. Harrell’s inspired delivery of 
the Schubert songs stamped him as 


the time. He was in excellent voice, 
though voice, as such, is not what 
made his delivery of such master lyrics 
as Die Stadt, Am Meer and Der Dop- 
pelganger memorable. That, rather, 
was his flawless artistic taste and 
stylistic grasp, his astonishing skill in 
creating from the very first phrase the 
proper mood, his finished treatment of 
texts and his exemplary German dic- 
tion, his musicianship and, above all, 
the intensity and gripping poignance 
with which he invested every number. 
It will be long before we hear more 
affecting interpretations of Der Atlas, 
Am Meer or Der Doppelganger — 
long, too, before we encounter an ac- 
companist who can excel the grandi- 
ose achievements of George Reeves in 
piano parts. 


Harold Rubens, Pianist (Debut) 


A young Welsh pianist, Harold Ru- 
bens, who has studied in London and, 
more recently, here, and has played in 
various European cities, made his local 
debut in recital at Town Hall on Jan. 
6. His program embraced Schu- 
mann’s Davidsbiindlertanze, Ravel’s 
Gaspard de la Nuit suite, Mozart's 
Sonata in F (K.332), and Chopin’s 
Etudes in E Flat minor, No. 6, and F, 
No. 8, of Opus 10, and Andante Spia- 
nato and Polonaise in E flat. 

In traversing this list, the newcomer 
displayed a technical equipment of vir- 
tuosic dimensions in so far as rapidly 
facile and brilliant playing was con- 
cerned while not sufficiently all-em- 
bracing to have satisfactory command 
of the swift, light, rippling work de- 
manded by the Ondine of the Ravel 
suite or of the lightness of touch ap- 
propriate to the Mozart sonata, in 
which his approach was too heavy and 
lacking in subtle nuance. His flair 
for getting over the keys fast, playing 
octaves and other double notes at a 
breathless tempo and fortissimo, and 
his apparently inexhaustible energy 
found a climactic outlet in the Ravel 
Scarbo, which would have been more 
effective, however, had a better sense 
of proportion been in control. There 
was sensitive response to the moods 
of the Schumann work but Le Gibet 
lacked imagination. & 
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British Film Music Comes of Age 


. . « Outstanding Composers 
Raise Musical Scores 
To High Level 


By Husert CLiFFoRD 


P till the outbreak of the war, documen- 

tary and short films in Britain had at- 

tained a consistently higher artistic 
standard than feature films. That is not to 
imply that there have been no good British fea- 
ture films produced; the fact is that, in view of 
the hold which the American film industry had 
upon the distribution of feature films, there 
have been more opportunities in Britain for 
producers of short films. Initiative, enterprise 
and experiment had full scope in the pre-war 
documentary field, and many producers were 
alive to the valuable contribution which a good 
and apt musical score can make to a film. 

Two of these earlier “documentaries”, which 
are now regarded as classics, had important 
musical scores. Night Mail, produced by the 
Post Office Film Unit, carried a score by Ben- 
jamin Britten, who is now recognized as the 
best of younger British composers, and A Song 
of Ceylon, directed by Basil Wright, had very 
effective and colorful score by Walter Leigh, 
who was killed in action in North Africa. 

William Alwyn was another composer who 
was active in short films in the 1930's. Both 
William Alwyn and John Greenwood have 
tended to specialize in the composition of music 
for films, although the former has written a 
good deal of concert music, and both are re- 
garded by musical colleagues with the esteem 
and respect due to pioneers and experts. 

A landmark in the development of music in 
British films was the engagement of Arthur 
Bliss, in 1935, to compose the musical score for 
the film version of H. G. Wells’ novel, The 
Shape of Things to Come. This was the first 
time that a British composer of established 
reputation in the concert world had been per- 
suaded to write film music. Bliss’ score made 
a considerable- impression and an _ orchestral 
suite based on his music from The Shape of 
Things to Come is now in the regular orches- 
tral repertory. 


Walton Writes Major Barbara Music 


Other distinguished British composers _fol- 
lowed his lead. William Walton wrote the 
music for the film based on Shaw’s Major Bar- 
bara, and during the war has devoted himself 
entirely to film composition as being the field 
in which he could contribute most directly to 
the war effort. His latest music is for the film 
version of Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 

Vaughan Williams and Arnold Bax, two 
senior composers whose music commands the 
greatest esteem of musicians and music lovers 
in Britain, have both written their first film 
scores during the war. Bax, born in 1883, who 
holds the ancient office of Master of the King’s 
Musick, composed the music of Malta G. C., 
the film account of the historic siege of Malta. 

Vaughan Williams, born in 1872, took to the 
composition of film music in his seventieth year 
with all the zest which might be expected from 
the youngest of his pupils. Vaughan Williams’ 
film scores include The People’s Land, Forty- 
ninth Parallel, Coastal Command and Flemish 
Farm. He advises his pupils to seize whatever 
opportunities they can for writing for the films. 
“T believe that film music is becoming, and to a 
certain extent is, a fine art, but it is an applied 
art, and a specialized art at that”—so Mr. Wil- 
liams wrote in an article on the subject. 

No account of music in British films would 
be complete without a tribute to the work of a 
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young Scottish conductor, Muir Mathieson. 
Mathieson, whose name appears as musical di- 
rector on the credit titles of eight out of every 
ten serious British films, fulfills the function of 
an entrepreneur of film music. It was he who 
first persuaded film producers in Britain that it 
was not sufficient for film music to be apt, but 
that it had to be good as music as well. Mathie- 
son demands vitality and imagination from his 
composers, as well as craftsmanship in both the 
musical and the film sense. It was he who per- 
suaded Bliss, Walton, Williams and Bax to 
turn their attention to the films, and as well as 
that, he has very much concerned himself with 
the development of the younger composers. 

I remember seeing Mathieson’s policy at work 
at a music recording session in March, 1944. 
The Royal Air Force Film Unit regularly pre 
pares a newsreel for screening at the many 
R. A. F. stations, both in this country and over- 
seas. Now the music for the commercial news- 
reels has never been very remarkable for its 
aptness, and certainly not for its distinction as 
music, but nevertheless it fulfills a useful and 
necessary function. The public has become ac- 
customed to it. Therefore, it would have been 
unthinkable to issue a newsreel to the R. A. F. 
without music. 

As with all newsreels, topicality is the essence 
of the appeal, and so there is no time for music 
to be specially composed for any particular 
issue. Here, thought Mathieson, is an oppor- 
tunity to experiment and to try out new com- 
posers who would be commissioned to write 
short musical sequences to cover a wide range 
of situations and incidents, and which would 
then form a recorded library of newsreel effects 
music. 

There is, of course, nothing novel about the 
latter, but the novelty consisted in enlisting the 
cooperation of a number of talented composers 
who were new to films. Each one was com- 
missioned to write two or three “cues”, selected 
from a long list of subjects and incidents, ac 
cording to the composer’s preferences. Flying 
Boat Patrols, “Dogfights”, Bomber Attack, 
Jungle Warfare, Motor-Torpedo Boats, differ- 
ent types of marches and fanfares were a few 
of the types of music required. 

The R. A. F, Symphony, which contains 
some of the finest young orchestral players in 
the country, from time to time recorded this 
music, under the direction of Muir Mathieson. 
The particular session which I attended was 
very successful. Here was newsreel music 
which possessed musical distinction as well as 





I believe that several of these com- 
posers were invited to write their first complete 
film scores as the result of their showing on 
this occasion. 

Particularly notable was their sureness of 


aptness. 


orchestration. By a curious coincidence, to 
which my attention was drawn after the session 
was over, this very day happened to be the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. I could not help realizing how much 
of their sureness of orchestration these young 
British composers owed to the Russian com- 
poser whose textbook on orchestration, trans- 
lated into English some 20 years ago, is the 
most valuable, and perhaps most used by musi- 
cal students in Britain. 

If the R. A. F. Newsreel has been the nurs- 
ery of British film music, the various documen- 
tary and instructional films sponsored by such 
official bodies as the Ministry of Information 
and the British Council have provided many 
other opportunities for composers to demon- 
strate their skill and artistry. 


Lambert Composes Score 


The wise policy of commissioning a specially 
composed score, as against fitting up slabs of 
inappropriate and badly-fitting ready-made re- 
corded music, has prevailed. Gone are the times 
when the producer went to an office in London’s 
Wardour Street and bought by the foot music- 
tracks which were stored in three bins. The 
producer had a choice of “hard”, “soft” or 
“martial”, but he had to take the track from 
where the scissors had last cut. 

Composers have not been slow to grasp their 
opportunities. As well as those previously men- 
tioned, Constant Lambert and Gordon Jacob, 
both of whom have a number of major works 
to their credit, have produced interesting scores. 
Lambert’s miusic for Merchant Seamen is, apart 
from any other considerations, outstandingly 
fine as music. 

On the lighter side are Richard Addinsell and 
Clifton Parker, although both have made ex- 
cursions into the more serious type of music. 
Both are very experienced film composers. Ad- 
dinsell’s Warsaw Concerto, from the film Dan- 
gerous Moonlight, is a prototype of all the piano 
concertos ever written and is enormously popu- 
lar. Clifton Parker’s most important score to 
date is the one for Western Approaches, one 
of the finest films, in my opinion, produced in 
this country during the war. 

Lennox Berkeley, Lord 


Berners, Francis 


(Continued on page 34) 
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JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist-T eacher-A ccompanist 


257 West 86th St. N. Y. City 
EN 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERT! 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hetel Ansonia, B & 73rd St., 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI 6-9721 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


BAKER 


VOCAL STUDIO 


VOICE PLACEMENT — DICTION 
VOCAL ANALYSIS 
Orientation Courses in Musie and Health 
809 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. C. CI. 6-7129 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 

















BENDITZKY 


Faculty Member: Juilliard Summer School 


STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-4335 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 

Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gorgosa 

250 W. 82 St. N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


FREDERICK 


BRISTOL 


Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lucrezia Bori — Eileen Farrell 
360 E. 50th St., N. Y. C. EL 5-0585 
1108 Spruce St., Philadelphia Pen 3927 


ARCH CANNON 


Tenor 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
57 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. PI 5-6813 


Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
Faculty of Distinguished American 
and European artists. 


Special Dept. for the Blind 


CARNEGIE HALL Annex 
152 W. 57th St, N.Y.C. - Cl. 7-5314 


LEON 


CORTILLI 


Leading European Operatic 
and Concert Singer 
VOCAL TEACHER 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR. 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH :—Opers, Orstorio, Concert 


17 East 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-5808 


ARTURO Di FILIPPI 


Tenor 
Head of Volee Dept., Univ of Miami, Fia. 
Director: Opera Guild of Miami, Fia. 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Ce. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 


Pent Heuse Studio, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-4800 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
LASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 


467 Central Park West, N. Y. C. AC 2-695! 
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Music Schools and Teachers 








Naumburg to Hold 
Annual Auditions 


Series for Pianists, Violinists, 
Cellists and Singers Listed by 
Foundation 


_The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation will hold its 22nd annual 
series of auditions for pianists, violin- 
ists, cellists and singers who are of 
mature talent and ready for profes- 
sional careers, but who have not al- 
ready had a New York recital re- 
viewed by critics. Any candidate 
under the age of 10, having had a New 
York recital, even though press no- 
tices were received, shall not be ex- 
cluded. Those artists who reveal out- 
standing talent in the auditions will 
be awarded New York debut recitals 
during the season 1946-47. All ex- 
penses directly connected with the re- 
citals will be paid by the Foundation. 

Candidates must not be under 16 or 
over 30 years of age, but application 
may be filed if birthday does not pre- 
cede Feb. 28, 1916. They must be 
recommended in writing by a teacher, 
music school or musician of acknowl- 
edged standing. The final auditions 
will take place April 1 and 2 and the 
judges will be: Wallace Goodrich, 
New England Conservatory, chair- 
man; Emilio de Gogorza, voice; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, piano; Zino Frances- 
catti, violin; Chalmers Clifton, con- 
ductor. 

Requirements in regard to programs 
have been specified for candidates this 
year. Pianists should include at least 
one prelude and fugue from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier of Bach, and one 
composition in large form, either a 
sonata or a suitable equivalent. A 
purely lyrical piece, such as a noc- 
turne of Chopin, should also be in- 
cluded. Violinists and cellists should 
include two contrasting movements of 
any suite or sonata by Bach for the in- 
strument alone and a concerto, modern 
or classic. Singers should include a 


Philadelphians Form 
Guild for New Music 


PHILADELPHIA — Recently formed, 
the Guild for Contemporary Music 


launched its activities before a large 
audience at the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance on Dec. 13 with the first in a 
series of concerts devoted to music by 
Philadelphia composers. Excellently 
played by Iso Briselli and Joseph 
Levine, a Sonata for Violin and Piano 
by Paul Garabedian, disclosed much 
to recommend it in style and content. 
George Boyle’s Sonata for Viola and 
Piano seemed a worthwhile creation 
and was stirringly played by Samuel 
Lifschey, solo violist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and the composer. 
The first movement from a Concertino 





Paul Garabedian Di- 

rects Iso Briselli and 

Joseph Levine in a 

Rehearsal of His 

Sonata for Viola and 
Piano 


classic aria in sustained cantilena style. 

Application blanks may be secured 
from the Walter W. Naumburg Musi- 
cal Foundation, 130 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. All applications 
must be filed not later than Feb. 28, 
1946. 


Scholastic Magazines 
To Give Music Awards 


Details of the eighth annual Scholas- 
tic Creative Music Award competition 
by Scholastic Magazines, which spon- 
sors awards in association with the 
Music Education National Conference, 
have been made public. 

Eighteen awards will be made in six 
classifications and give wide scope to 
high school boys and girls. First, $35 ; 
second $20, third $10 prizes; and three 
honorable mention of $5 each; will be 
given for a song for solo voice with 
original accompaniment. Piano solo. 
Any style or rhythmic movement. 
Composition for solo instrument with 
piano accompaniment. Part-song for 
quartet or chorus of mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment. Part-song for 
quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
without piano accompaniment. Com- 
position for not more than six instru- 
ments. 

Prizes for classifications Number 3 
and 6 are offered by C. G. Conn 
Ltd., manufacturers of band instru- 
ments, Elkhart, Ind. Manuscripts 
must be received by March 24. Stu- 
dents enrolled in grades 7 through 12 
in public, private or parochial schools 
are eligible. 

Wagner Resigns as Juilliard Dean 

Oscar Wagner, dean of the Juilliard 
School of Music, has resigned the 
position, to take effect in June. He 
has been dean for the past seven years 
and has been associated with the 
school in various capacities for 20 
years. He will devote his time to 
teaching piano after the present sea- 
son. His successor has not yet been 
named. 


for Two Pianos by Georgiana Romig, 
performed by Leslie Cathcart and 
Charlotte Schreiver, and songs by 
Hilda Emery Davis and Louis Kazzo, 
sung by Virginia Faith Davis and 
Lois Marcus, sopranos, with the com- 
posers doing the accompaniments, com- 
pleted a program, which commanded 
interest and furnished pleasure. 

The Guild, headed by an executive 
committee consisting of Edward Mur- 
ray, N. Lindsay Norden and Paul 
Garabedian, has its headquarters at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance. It was 
established to foster performances of 
works by local composers and eventu- 
ally compositions by other contem; o- 
raries. Plans also envisage the forma- 
tion of a library of recordings of all 
types of contemporary music and the 
publication of a bulletin. W. E. S. 





AMY ELLERMAN| 


Member: N. Y. Singing Teachers Assn. 
National Assen. Teacher of Singing 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New ‘York Gity 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


worron ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 


Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brooklyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 














MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Assistant to Guy Maier 
Courses for Teachers In the Mailer technique 
Studio: 719 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


GAIL. GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 BE. 62nd St., N.¥.C. RE. 4-8329 
EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Faculty Member, Curtis Inst. of Music, Phila. 
Limited number of private pupils aceepted. 


30 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 





Cl. 7-7235 











50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. TR 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr- 
12 W. 12th Se, N. Y. C. AL 4-4624 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singing 








Faculty Chatham Square Music Sebool of N. Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Bateimore, Md. 


21 East 76th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2567 


conrap 4 ELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Violin Faculty, Institute of Musical Art, 
? faittincd Schoo! of Musie 


419 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. MO. 2-6157 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
160 West ,srd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-2558 Member of NYSTA 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music, N. Y. C. 
Assoc.: Royal Academy ef Music, London, Eng. 


55 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO 2-9468 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and Bd. of Edue. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 
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NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TB. 7-0553 


screws KAGEN 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Faculty, Juilliard Graduate Sehool 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 


220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 EB. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralto and Teacher of Singing 
Concerts—-Recitals—Oratorio 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., New York 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Institute Musical Art 


Juilliard School of Musie 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y, C. Ci. 5-8380 


VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 


VOICE 


Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Plaza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
ClIrele 7-7000 


cLtapys MAYO 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. MO. 2-6114 


FIONA McCLEARY 


Formerly with Myra Hess 
PIANO—MUSIC THERAPY 
2. W. 74 &, X.Y. End, 2-3686 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 








Cl. 6-1526 
































Studio: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accompanist—C oach 
For Professional Singers only 
250 W. 88th St., N. Y. C. - SC. 4-4415 
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NASM To Convene in 
Detroit in February 


Prominent Educators From 
Leading Colleges and Schools 
to Attend 


WuHueatTon, Itt.—The National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, will 
hold its 2lst annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Feb. 19-20, 
immediately preceding the convention 
of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation at the same place. Delegates 
of some 150 of the leading schools of 
music, colleges, and conservatories 
from all parts of the country will at- 
tend. 

There are very few set papers, but 
there will be careful consideration on 
matters of vital importance to the 
music schools and music departments 
of the country. Practical problems 
confronting music schools in the post- 
war period will be prominent in the 
discussions. Other subjects to be em- 
phasized include vocational guidance 
for the returning veteran, secondary 
school music curricula, teachers col- 
leges and state certification require- 
ments, graduate study, and the im- 
plications of the new Harvard report. 

A discussion of the ways and means 
of securing an adequate and balanced 
library will take up part of a general 
session, with the main presentation on 
the subject given by Edward N. 
Waters of the Library of Congress 
Music Division and president of the 
Music Library Association. 

The secretary of the Association is 
Burnet C. Tuthill who for the past 
several months has been in charge of 
the instructional program at the Army 
University at Shrivenham, England. 
Howard Hanson, past president of the 
association and head of the Eastman 
School of Music, will make a presenta- 
tion of the new proposals of the 
Harvard Committee on educational 
policies, and will lead the discussion 
on its applications to the field of music. 

Officers of the association are: pres- 
ident, Donald M. Swarthout, Univer- 
* y of Kansas; vice-presidents, Victor 

F. Rebman, Ithaca College, Robert 
3 Sanders, University of Texas and 
Melvin H. Geist, Williamette Univer- 
sity; secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Memphis College of Music; acting 
secretary, Karl H. Eschman, Denison 
University ; treasurer, Albert Riemen- 
schneider, Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Gainsborough Fund 
Chooses Committees 


SAN Francisco.—The Gainsborough 
Music Foundation has announced com- 
mittees to aid in the work of selecting 
persons of outstanding talent to be as- 
sisted by the Foundation in furthering 
their musical careers. The committees 
include an Executive Committee : Hen- 
ry Grady, president, American Presi- 
dent Lines; Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby, president, San Francisco 
Symphony Association; Lynn Towns- 
end White, president, Mills College ; 
Bishop Karl Block, Grace Cathedral ; 
Rabbi _Irving Reichert, Temple 
Emanu-El; Father Edgar Boyle, 
Archdiocesan director of music, and 
James E. Stratten, executive director, 
Booker T. Washington Community 
Center. Board of Judges: Pierre 
Monteux, Gaetano Merola, Albert EI- 
kus, Alfred Frankenstein and Alexan- 
der Fried. Advisory Committee: 
Warren D. Allen, dean of music, 
Stanford University; Marie Hicks 
Davidson and Marjory M. Fisher. 
Auditioning Committees: Piano— 
Harald Logan, Lev Shorr, Ada Clem- 
ent and Margaret Tilly. String In- 
struments—Naoum Blinder, Stanislas 
Bem, Ferenc Molnar and Louis Ford. 
Voice— Nino Comel, Lawrence 
Strauss, Myrtle Leonard and Mrs. 
Mynard Jones. 

After talent has been screened and 
approved by the auditioning commit- 
tees, finalists will appear before the 


board of judges, who will decide if the 
applicant merits sponsorship by the 
Gainsborough Music Foundation. De- 
cision of the Board of Judges will be 
final. Preliminary auditions for pian- 
ists and singers will be held in San 
Francisco in January. M. M, F. 


Fred Waring Host 
To Music Educators 


During the holiday season, 65 music 
educators from many parts of the 
country were guests of Fred Waring, 
who has been demonstrating choral 
technique to representatives ot schools, 
colleges, churches, community groups 
and industrial plants. 

Each morning the visitors attended 
Mr. Waring’s pre-broadcast rehearsals 
and the broadcasts themselves in the 
NBC studios. Afternoons the group 
attended the two-hour rehearsals at 
the Waring headquarters, where they 
saw the following day’s program built. 
They were also present at conferences 
in which Mr. Waring, his guests, and 
members of the organization partici- 
pated. 

In these conferences, Mr. Waring 
demonstrated many of his choral tech- 
niques and routines of program build- 
ing. He also discussed such topics as 
methods of improving diction, choral 
balance, choice of music for perform- 
ance, rehearsal procedures, use of 
microphones with choral groups, com- 
bining choral and orchestral perform- 
ance, development of public interest in 
choral music, and relation of profes- 
sional radio performance to music edu- 
cation. 





Around the Studios 


Paul Shiertz, bass-baritone, pupil 
of William Thorner, who appeared 
in Oklahoma, was engaged for the 
revival of Showboat, scheduled to 
open at the Ziegfeld Theater on Jan. 
5. Ruth Reynolds, mezzo-soprano, 
was heard in recital in the Times 
Hall on Dec. 9 Alvaretta Britton, 
contralto, gave a recital recently at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel. . . . Pupils 
of Olga Samaroff at the Juilliard 
School who have been heard recent- 
ly, include Jean Geis in Hartford, 
Conn., and Albert Singerman, who 
was heard in a half-hour program 
over WNYC. 

Jane Carlson, pupil of Carl Fried- 
berg, took part in the Hindemith 
Festival at Juilliard and played at 
the University of Chicago on Dec. 15. 
Ruth Duncan, winner of the Young 
Artist Concert Award for 1945, gave 
a recital at the YMHA on Dec. 23. 

. Evelyn Sachs, contralto, pupil of 
Hardesty Johnson, and Elizabeth 
Anne McKnight, pupil of Evan 
Evans, sang at the annual banquet 
of Frances Shimer College. 

Ruth Shaffner, soprano, and teacher 
of singing, conducted performances 
of the Messiah during the Christ- 
mas season, with the Putnam County 
Choral, in Carmel and Brewster, 
N. Y. Pupils of Miss Shaffner who 
appeared as soloists included Dor- 
othy Huson, Gertrude Vink and Eve- 
lyn Kristeller, sopranos; Olive Cole 
Hopkins, contralto, and Donald 
Townsend, tenor. 





Katherine Dunham 
Opens New Studio 


Katherine Dunham, dancer, recently 
opened her new school of dance at 220 
West 43rd St. Assisted by a staff of 
teaches she presents a full curriculum 
in dance for both adults and children. 
Students may enroll at any time during 
the year for classes in the Dunham 
technique, use of primitive instruments, 
native Folk dances, ballet, tap dancing, 
eukinetics, body training for actors. 
The staff includes Fodd Bolender, 
Syvilla Fort, Marie Bryant, Lucille 
Ellis, Henri Augustin, and Lenwood 
Morris. 























































ELLEN WILSON MEIBES 


Opera—Concert—Radio 


4-47 82nd ~. ey ge uae N. Y. 
Phone: HA. 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO. 5-1876 


SOPHIE M oO oO R E 


COP BARS —Teme of Singing —italian Method 
Deg Royal Conservatory, St. Ceelila 
‘Diploma: Royal Philharmoale, Rome 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, NWN. Y. C. 
Home Phone: PLaza 8-262! 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 


Studio: i202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone CO. 5-4725 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 


160 West 73rd Street, New York Oe 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 7-6700 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
Faculty: Teachers College, Columbla University 
EN 2-2165 

















Studio: 171 W. 7ist St., N.Y¥.C, 


Bertyne 


NeCOLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 


School of Education N. Y. University 
Studio: 53 Washington Sq. South, N. Y. C. 


Arved Kurtz Chartered 


Director New Yor 1878 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 BE. 85th St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist N. Y. Phil.-Sym. Orch. 
Organ Dept. Peabody Conservatory 
Conductor Brooklyn Oratorio Society 


BELLA PAALEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
GERMAN LIEDER—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Leading Contralto, Vienna State Opera Co. 


Studio: 210 EB. 77 St., N.Y.C. RH. 4-2174 
MARY LOUISE 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-3900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. - Cl. 7-5080 


FRANK PURSELL, Bass 


Singing Teacher—Choral Conductor 


PEASE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Sacramento (16), California 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing—Voice Builders 


o08 Saree ie Hall, New York C Cl. 7-3763 
Ww seth St., B ayonne, N. J. "Y wyense $0208 


CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANISTS 


Author: A Practical Keyboard Harmony 
Liberation and Deliberation in Piano Technique 
Studio: 608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 10) 


beth grows more persuasive with each 
performance. She is a gifted actress 
as well as singer, and she realizes 
that the psychological traits of Wag- 
ner’s characters almost always offer 
the key to their effective musical in- 
terpretation. 

Herbert Janssen was an admirable 
Wolfram, and Norman  Cordon’s 
Landgraf Hermann was also an im- 
posing figure. Though she is a pro- 
digally gifted singer, Blanche Thebom 
was not at her best in the role of 
Venus. It is one of the most formid- 
able of Wagnerian parts, in any case, 
and all the more so because of the 
senseless cut made at the Metropolitan 








FRANCIS R O G E R S 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member: Vocal Poeuty. fant Grad. Seheol 
Member: Amer. of Teachers of Singing 


144 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 
MORIZ and HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 
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which robs it of some of its finest 
pages. Lesser roles were taken by 
John Garris, Osie Hawkins, Emery 
Darcy, Wellington Ezekiel and 
Maxine Stellman, Fritz Busch con- 
ducted vigorously. The ballet offered 
effective comic relief in the  bac- 
chanale, as usual. : 
4 


Don Giovanni, Dec. 28 


As a last minute substitute for Ezio 
Pinza, John Brownlee sang the title 
role in Mozart’s Don Giovanni in 
highly commendable fashion on Dec. 
28. Save a few minor slips which 
were readily written off by the fact 
that Mr. Brownlee has not performed 
the role in some years, the part was 
impressively and indeed adequately 
filled. There was a lightness to his 
interpretation that was new to those 
of us accustomed to Mr. Pinza’s per- 
formance. 

Except for Norman Cordon’s taking 
the place of Nicolo Moscona as the 
Commendatore the rest of the cast re- 
mained the same as previously. The 
singers were Zinka Milanov, Charles 
Kullman, Jarmila Novotna, Nadine 
Conner, Salvatore Baccaloni and 
Arthur Kent. Paul Breisach con- 
ducterl. 


Rigoletto, Dec. 29 


Verdi’s Rigoletto was repeated on 
the afternoon of Dec. 29 by the same 
cast as in previous performances ex- 
cept for the substitution of Norman 
Cordon in the role of Sparafucile for 
Nicola Moscona who was indisposed 
and William Hargrave for Osie 
Hawkins as Monterone. Cesare 
Sodero again conducted and was 
heartily applauded by the audience as 
were the principals on the stage. Jussi 
Boerling played the Duke; Leonard 
Warren,’ Rigoletto; Bidu  Sayao, 
Gilda; Norman Cordon, Sparafucile ; 
Martha Lipton, Maddalena; Thelma 
Altman, Giovanna; William Hargrave, 
Monterone ; George Cehanovsky, 
Marullo; Richard Manning, Borsa; 
John Baker, Ceprano; Maxine Stell- 
man, the Countess, and Thelma Alt- 
man, a Page. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Dec. 29 


Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
had its second presentation of the 
season on the evening of Dec. 29, 
before a capacity audience. Patrice 
Munsel enacted the luckless Bride of 
Lammermoor, Jan Peerce was Ravens- 
wood and Robert Merrill, Ashton. 
John Garris replaced Thomas Hay- 
ward as Arturo. Pietro Cimara con- 
ducted. 

Miss Munsell won much applause 
for her singing of “Ardon gl’incensi” 
and acted with her customary under- 
standing. Mr. Peerce’s voice sounded 
well and he made a romantic figure 
of the unfortunate Ravenswood. Mr. 
Merrill, singing his first Henry Ash- 
ton, did well and the remaining sing- 
ers, Thelma Votipka, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Lodovico Oliviero were adequate. 


La Bohéme, Jan. 1 


The opera’s New Year’s gift to a 
palpitating public was the tried and 
true La Bohéme, with a couple of 
changes of cast novelty. Jussi Bjoer- 
ling sang his first Rodolfo and Bidu 
Sayao her first Mimi of the season. 
The Swedish tenor has been happier in 
this role in other seasons, for he 
seemed somewhat constrained both as 
to voice and acting, although there 
were many moments when his sheerly 
beautiful vocalism rang through tri- 
umphantly. Miss Sayao is not the 
ideal Mimi. More depth, both in 
voice and dramatic content, is wanted 
for this heroine. The two voices 
managed to blend fairly well, how- 
ever, for the first act duet, and the 
offstage high C was clear and bell- 
like. The other Bohemians were John 
Brownlee, Norman Cordon and Ar- 
thur Kent, with Frances Greer as 
Musetta and Salvatore Baccaloni as 





John Brownlee as Don Giovanni 


Alcindoro and Benoit. 
conducted. 


Cesare Sodero 
Q 


La Traviata, Dec. 31 

On New Year’s Eve the second per- 
formance of La Traviata was given, 
conducted by Cesare Sodero. Licia 
Albanese appeared again as Violetta, 
charming the audience with her splen- 
did interpretation of the role. Jan 
Peerce was in good voice as Alfredo 
although some of his emoting was a 
little on the rough side. 

William Hargrave gave his first 
performance of Marquis D’Obigny on 
this particular evening and filled the 
role quite commendably. For the first 
time this season Lorenzo Alvary sang 
Doctor Granville, a part in which he 
is well known hereabouts. 

The rest of the cast remained the 
same. It included Thelma Voptika, 
Mona Paulee, Robert Merrill, Ales- 
sandro DePaolis, George Cehanovsky, 
and Lorenzo Alvary. M. 


La Gioconda, Jan. 2 

A packed house once again bore 
witness to the popularity of Ponchiel- 
li’s Gioconda, which was repeated on 
Jan. 2 with Zinka Milanoy in the title 
role. Mme. Milanov was in best form 
and it would be hard to imagine a 
more splendid performance of the 
“Suicidio” and the final scene than she 
gave on this occasion. Ezio Pinza as 
Alvise and Risé Stevens as Laura 
made the scene in the Ca d’Oro ac- 
tually terrifying, instead of embarras- 
sing, as it can become in the hands 
of less gifted singers and actors. Mar- 
garet Harshaw was again La Cieca; 
Richard Tucker, Enzo; and Leonard 
Warren, Barnaba. Mr. Warren sang 
superbly, and his acting of the part 
had gained in fluency. Lesser roles 
were taken by Osie Hawkins, Well- 
ington Ezekiel, Richard Manning, 
Lodovico Oliviero, William Hargrave 
and John Baker. Emil Cooper kept 
the score alive and never let the 
tempos flag throughout the long and 
bombastic course of the opera. The 
Metropolitan’s Gioconda is a knock- 
down-and-drag-out spectacle, with this 
cast, and the audience was three-deep 
behind the rail and enthusiastic all 
evening. 

S. 

Romeo et Juliette, Jan. 3 


For Shakespearians, the tepid rose- 
water sentimentality of Gounod’s 
operatic version of Romeo and Juliet, 
which was repeated on Jan. 3, is more 
of an ordeal than a pleasure. But a 
large audience gave evidence of satis- 
faction, if not uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm, at this performance. Most not- 
able were the admirable singing and 
acting of Martial Singher as Mercutio 
and Emil Cooper’s dramatic handling 
of the score. Every word which Mr. 
Singher uttered was clearly, distin- 
guishable and beautiful in sound. In 
this respect he stood alone. French 


is a cruelly difficult language to speak 
or sing correctly unless one is born to 
it, but surely the Metropolitan can 
achieve a higher standard than the 
Tower of Babel effect which prevailed 
on this occasion. 

Patrice Munsel and Charles Kull- 
man took the roles of the lovers, and 
the cast also included Frances Greer 
as Stephano, Anna Kaskas as Ger- 
trude, Thomas Hayward as Tybalt, 
Richard Manning as Benvolio, George 
Cehanovsky as Paris, Louis D’Angelo 
as Gregorio, Kenneth Schon as 
Capulet, Nicola Moscona as Friar 
Laurent and Osie Hawkins as thie 
Duke of Verona. Miss Munsel and 
Mr. Kullman were recalled several 
times at the close of the opera and the 
other members of the cast were also 
warmly applauded. q 
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pre-seasonal and was not on the sub- 
scription list. The listeners represented 
the sale of $724,683 in E bonds. 
Such a short time has elapsed since 
Mr. Dorati began assembling the 83 
musicians that compose the orchestra, 
that the large audience was amazed at 
the excellence of their playing. “The 


program opened with Beethoven's 
Third Symphony, played in masterly 
fashion. 


After the intermission William 
Schuman’s Prayer in Time of War 
was given a sensitive reading, and the 
program closed with Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet Overture, which 
again displayed the virtuosity of con- 
ductor and orchestra. 

A large audience of local and out 
of town music lovers greeted the Sym- 
phony in its first subscription pro- 
gram at Fair Park auditorium on Dec. 
15, with Antal Dorati, conducting and 
Claudio Arrau, soloist. The program 
opened with the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon followed by Brahms’ Second 
Piano Concerto with Claudio Arrau. 
This was brilliantly executed by both 
the pianist and the orchestra, and re- 
ceived a prolonged ovation. After 
the intermission Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony was given a sympathetic 
reading. The program ended with 
Smetana’s Die Moldau. 

The Dallas Symhony Orchestra, 
Inc., has the following officers: D. 
Gordon Rupe, Jr., president; John A. 
Gillin, first vice-president; Mrs. Lee 
Hudson, second vice-president; Ed- 
ward L. Markham, Jr., secretary ; and 
George Waverly Briggs, treasurer. 
There is also an able executive com- 
mittee. Dean Richardson is business 
manager. ‘ 

The next subscription concert was 
to be given Dec. 23, with Rose Dir- 
man, soprano, as soloist, the program 
to be made up of Christmas music. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





New Symphony Group 
Formed in Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Rhode Island now has 
its own symphonic orchestra, the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic, Francis 
Madeira, conductor. The organiza- 
tion, between 30 and 40 players, made 
an excellent beginning when it pre- 
sented its first program in Westerly, 
Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Newport, and 
Providence on Nov. 14, 16, 20, 23, and 
27, respectively. 

Solveig Lunde, pianist, was soloist 
in the Beethoven Fourth Concerto and 
displayed artistry of a high order. 
Mr. Madeira gave a prominent place 
in the program to Quincy Porter’s 
Music for Strings, a first performance 
in these cities, and gave effective read- 
ings of Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, Ravel’s Pavane, Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne Suite and the Emperor 
waltzes. 

Large audiences attended the con- 
certs and in Providence, where the new 
auditorium of the Rhode Island School 
of Design was utilized, a very enthu- 
siastic public which all but filled the 
hall gave evidence of solid support for 
this valuable addition to our resources 
for educational entertainment. Two 
other tours of the state are scheduled 
for the present season. Albert E. 
Noelte is president. 


Boston Symphony Appears 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, gave the first of 
its series of concerts in the Metropoli- 
tan Theater on Nov. 6. The novelty 
on the program was the Second Suite 
from the ballet Romeo and Juliet by 
Prokofieff, and the surrounding items 
were the Paris Symphony (K. 297) by 
Mozart and the Second Symphony of 
Brahms. 

For its second appearance on Dec. 
18, the orchestra was led bv Fritz 








Reiner. Mr. Reiner gave a beautifully 
clear reading of Iberia by Debussy and 
the Haffner Symphony by Mozart, and 
gave particular pleasure in Wagnerian 
excerpts from Tristan and Isolde and 
Die Meistersinger which concluded the 
program. ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Seattle Orchestras 
Give Novel Programs 


SEATTLE—Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
was the soloist at the third pair of 
concerts of the Seattle Symphony, 
Carl Bricken conductor. His sure 
musical instinct, dignity and charm 
gave keen pleasure, and the applause 
that followed upset all records. Mr. 
Bricken’s conducting was sensitively 
responsive. Other orchestral works 
were Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony and 
a Beethoven Overture. 

The oboe was featured as a solo in- 
strument in the December concerts. 
Whitney Tustin, former member of 
the orchestra, now in service, played 
Cimarosa’s Concerto for oboe and 
strings, freely arranged by Arthur 
Benjamin, and Godard’s Marche de 
Highlanders. Both were new to Seat- 
tle. The balance of the program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Symphony in D and 
the Fifth Symphony by Shostakovich. 

The Seattle Philharmonic, now in 
its second year, gave a concert in 
which there was much to praise on 
Dec. 7. The program opened with 
Kalinnikoff’s First Symphony. The 








orchestra is made up of 84 non-pro- 
fessional musicians directed by Don 
Bushell. Other programmed works 
were Overture to Rossini’s L’Italiana 
in Algeri; Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela 
and Massenet’s ballet music from Le 
Cid. 

The second concert this season of 
the Youth Symphony, Francis Aranyi, 
conductor, was given on Dec. 14. The 
program included music by Humper- 
dinck, Debussy, Bizet and Richard 
Strauss. Nan D. Bronson 


Leona Flood Soloist 
With Amarillo Orchestra 


AMARILLO, TEx.—Leona Flood, tal- 
ented violinist from Spokane, Wash., 
captivated an Amarillo audience on 
Dec. 11 when she appeared as guest 
artist for the second Amarillo Philhar- 
monic concert. 

Miss Flood played with complete 
absorption, abandoning herself equally 
to the fiery deviltry of a Paganini 
Concerto and the spiritual beauty of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. Her other 
numbers were The Girl With the 
Flaxen Hair, Come Autumn Time, by 
the American, Sowerby, Londonderry 
Air, and Eugene Ysaye’s Sixth Sonata. 
She was accompanied by the orchestra 
and Russell Curtis. The orchestra 
presented Bach’s Fugue in G minor 
and Mendelssohn's Fourth Symphony 
as the opening numbers. 

Betty GOseE 
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British Film Music Comes of Age 
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Chagrin, Christian Darnton, David Moule 
Evans, Victor Hely-Hutchinson, Leighton Lucas 
and Ian Whyte are some of the other compos- 
ers whose names are well known to the British 
musical public and who have been composing 
for the films in recent years. 

In general, the musical standards attained 
are very high and augur well for the future. 
In some cases, the disabilities and limitations 
of war conditions have prevented the final 
sound track from being as effective as it might 
have been. Old-fashioned equipment, makeshift 
sound studios, overworked directors and tech- 
nicians are factors peculiar to the war, and it is 
fairly safe to predict that their removal will 
follow as an automatic consequence of post-war 
reconstruction. 

There is no feeling of complacency among 
British musicians working on film production. 
They are keenly critical, and are mentally flexi- 
ble enough to realize that music is just one of 
the ingredients of the sound track of a film— 
an important and powerful ingredient never- 
theless—and that the successful film composer 
must be both practical and adaptable. 

They are prepared to let their music be un- 
obtrusive or assertive, according to the varying 
requirements of the film. They are interested, 
in a thoroughly practical fashion, in the prob- 
lems of synchronization, in scoring for the 
microphone, in scoring music as the back- 
ground to speech, in order that the music can 
be heard without interfering with the clarity of 
the speech. They concern themselves, too, with 
the technical processes of laying the tracks and 
of dubbing—the re-recording which fuses the 
three separate music, effects and speech tracks 
together. 

An account of the solutions of the various 
technical problems of the sound track, or of 
the various experiments, both aesthetic and 
technical, is impossible within the space of this 
article. But it is clear that the enthusiasm 
and practical interest which so many compos- 
ers from Vaughan Williams downward show 
for film music will produce increasingly inter- 
esting results in the post-war years. What 
was, in sO many cases, an extra contribution 
to the war effort, will remain a profitable part 
of the composer’s activities. 


Il Tabarro Revived 


(Continued from page 3) 
There was little 





vocal accomplishments. 
enkindling romantic appeal and the imper- 
sonation was the stock operatic concept of a 


low-born fellow. But the voice was clear 
and ringing and of a welcome bigness. Mr. 
Tibbett looked the part of Michele, but his 
“business” had not been very well planned 
and his voice was too constricted to make 
any telling effect. Margaret Harshaw was 
sufficiently earthy and gawky for the Fru- 
gola and her few moments of song were rich- 
ly intoned. 

Alessio de Paolis was a properly tipsy 
Tinea and Mr. Lazzari and Mr. Marlowe 
made the most of their bits as Talpa and the 
Song Vendor, respectively. 

The performance also had a debutant in 
the person of the stage director, Konstantine 
Yannapoulos. One is reluctant to take the 
young man’s measure from this first sample 
of his work. He was brought in, seemingly, 
at the eleventh hour and probably had little 
opportunity to do much about the produc- 
tion. It needed a firm hand. The setting, 
while resembling nothing ever seen in Paris, 
was Satisfactorily atmospheric and colorful. 
Dramatic tempo and the building of climax 
were virtually non-existent. The crux of the 
drama and the height of tension, come, of 
course, when Michele strikes the match. But 
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at this point, the stage was so brilliantly il- 
luminated that the match—which refused to 
strike on cue, besides—could make no effect. 
Then, when Luigi stealthily approached the 
barge he discovered Michele standing plain 
as day on the bank instead of hidden in the 
dark recesses of the boat. Anyone could 
have seen and recognized him a mile off. 
Apparently realizing the absurdity of the sit- 
uation (it could scarcely have been planned 
that way!), Mr. Tibbett clambered hastily 
aboard the barge over a convenient box and 
barrel and attempted to hide his face against 
the wall of the shack. This left Luigi no al- 
ternative but to walk blandly up the gang- 
plank and virtually ask to be throttled. It 
was unfortunate that this misdirection, or 
lack of direction, should have occurred at 
that particular moment, for it robbed the cli- 
max and all but ruined the whole point of 
the drama. It probably is safe to assume 
that such fumblings will be corrected in lat- 
er performances. 

Far more satisfactory in every way was 
the Don Pasquale, though it kept the audi- 
ence in the house until almost six o’clock. 
This masterpiece of the Falstaff genre is, 
needless to say, Mr. Baccaloni’s oyster. The 
rotund baritone has only to walk across the 
stage to bring the house down in gales of 
laughter. He does not depend upon this, 
however. He works everything out in the 
finest detail and he has a pair of the most 
expressive hands in all opera. He sings his 
music with care and skill, too, and never per- 
mits himself outright burlesque. There seems 
little question that Mr. Baccaloni was born 
to the part. 

Miss Sayao was beautiful and charming 
as Norina. She managed her shrewish bits 
convincingly and her comedy was graceful 
as well as genuinely funny. Her voice was 
true and full-bodied and she executed her 
colorature with fine musicianship. Mr. Mar- 
tini, returning to the company, was a good- 
looking Ernesto. He sang well generally, 
although his voice seemed rather light com- 
pared to the others, and he had some diffi- 
culty with the pitch in the principal duet 
with Norina. 

John Brownlee was handsome and de- 
bonaire as Dr. Malatesta. He, too, was in 
good vocal form. Fritz Busch, conducting 
the Don here for the first time, set a lively 
pace. Sometimes his orchestra sounded too 
heavy and loud for Donizetti but not so 
much as to impair the lilt and deftness of 
movement which the score requires. 


Letters from Bayreuth 
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bomb lifted off the greater part of the roof 
and the building threatened to collapse. The 
funnel-shaped crater is 31 meters deeper than 
the cellar of the house. 

“Since the end of May the work of remov- 
ing the debris has gone on. We have now made 
sufficient progress for me to ask for permission 
to rebuild. I cannot tell as yet whether this 
will be granted for, naturally, in the case of a 
town which is 40 per cent destroyed building 
materials and means of transportation are lim- 
ited to the greatest imaginable degree. Prob- 
ably we shall have to wait several years yet. 

“The Festspielhaus has been requisitioned 
as a soldiers’ theatre. . . . In the restaurant is 
a club for enlisted men, in the Riidelheim one 
for officers. Wolzogen’s house, the house where 
Liszt- died, and several other dwellings on the 
Liszt Strasse are completely destroyed. . . . The 
Liszt mausoleum was totally smashed by artil- 
lery fire. Between the State Bank and the Fest- 
spiel hill not a house is standing. . . . The 
Kasernenviertel (armory quarter), the Altstadt 
(The old part of town, St. Georgen, the 
Eremitage (the Temple of the Sun is gone)— 
all of these have suffered severely. It looks 
desolate and, as a result of the polluted water 
system and the broken sewers typhus and 
diphtheria are epidemic in the town. . . . People 
are slowly beginning to make some emergency 
repairs and reconstructions. . . .” 

Persons who have visited Bayreuth may be 
interested in learning that the picturesque 
rococo opera house of the Margraves is still 
standing, according to intelligence received 
from another source by Miss Wagner. The 
Liszt mausoleum, designed by Siegfried Wag- 
ner, was in the Bayreuth cemetery, while the 
death house of Liszt was a red brick building 
across a short street to the left of Wahnfried. 
The Eremitage, or Hermitage, several miles 
outside of Bayreuth, is a small but fantastic pal- 
ace (partly incrusted with sea shells) where 
Wagner’s patron, Ludwig II, lived on his visit 
to Bayreuth in 1876. 

One small item in Frau Winifred’s letter 
which may interest former tourists and festival 
guests is that “except for the Anker not a 
single hotel remains in Bayreuth.” 





Musical Americana 
(Continued from page 15) 

featuring Lauritz Melchior, make a guest appear- 
ance with the Buffalo Philharmonic and on Jan. 
13 he will lead members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in accompaniments for the 
recital of Andres Segovia, guitarist. Two new 
concertos for Mr. Segovia will be premiered at 
this latter session. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








END OF A JOURNEY 


William Primrose, Violist, Arrives at the Airport in Bogota, Colombia, for a Concert 

Appearance There. With Him Are Mrs. Primrose and His Accompanist, David Stimer. 

Mr. Primrose Carries a New Instrument Made by William Moennig of Philadelphia. 
Critics Compare the Viola Favorably with Those of the Masters of Cremona 


BY THE FIRE 
Erno Balogh, Pianist, Takes 
It Easy in His New York 


Home in the Company 
of His Wife 


WINTER SCENE 


Helen Olheim, Soprano, 

and Maggie, Her Lake- 

land Terrier, Enjoy a 
Romp in the Snow 


QUIET, PLEASE! 


WINDOW SHOPPERS 


Eleanor Steber and Norman Cordon Inspect a 
Display of Their Pictures and Recordings in the 
Show Window of a New York Music Store. 
The Display Featured Records of Artists Appear- 
ing on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour on ABC 


ACCENT FRANCAIS 
Marita Farell, Soprano, Plays with 


CHEZ ELLE Dougherty and Ruzicka Solve the Problem of the Absence of a Black French Poodle at the Home 
Hilda Banks, Pianist, in Front of Pianos in Trains and Hotels. Before a Concert in St. Paul They of Friends in Austin, Texas, Where 
Her Cottage in Gloucester, Mass. Run Through a Few Numbers on Silent Practice Keyboards She Was Soloist with the Symphony 
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